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PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1888. 


Hail, Pioneer! thy genial face 
Is welcome now as ever, 

Though many an eye that scanned thy page 
Of yore, is closed forever ; 

Yet on thy front no age I view, 

Thou seemest always fresh and new. 


We value lives that in their prime 
Have better made the world, 
Men who from storm-embattling heights 
Truth’s banners have unfurled ; 
And planted where no time can rust 
The seeds of faith and grace and trust. 


So thou in gentlest ministry 
Hast sweetened many a life, 
And quickened oft the saddened heart 
Of mother, daughter, wife, 
To whom thy magic pages bright 
Have brought new thoughts, new hopes, new light. 


Be amaranthine love thy boon, 
Be age thy kingly crown, 
That as the years go by, thy worth 
May shine long vistas down, 
Till the ‘‘ well done” of heart and hand 
Be thine in this and every land. 
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SCHEMES. 


BY MISS EMILY READ. 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 

It was a stormy, blustering night, with 
rain falling in torrents, and the northeast 
wind blowing gustily, lashing itself into 
fury, and then dying away into deceitful 
sighs, only to gain renewed vigor for a 
next rough blast. Over the drenched 
streets, the lamps were throwing uncer- 
tain, flickering light, striving under diffi- 
culties to do their duty, with an obstinacy 
of — which might have been com- 
mendable, if there were any use in il- 
luminating deserted streets. It was not 
a night for the proverbial dog to be out 
in. 

A woman made slow progress over the 
wet pavements. An umbrella being use- 
less, unless she desired to go witch-fashion 
through the air, she wisely wrapped her- 
self in a long gray waterproof, the hood 
of which she had drawn over her hat, 
and closely around her face, from which 
a pair of bright brown eyes looked steadily 
out. 

It required some method to make an 
advance in the teeth of such a storm; yet 
by dint of turning her back ignomini- 
ously to the blast, and making rapid pro- 
gress when a lull prevailed, she managed 
to gain slow but certain headway. Once 
she stopped, when not forced to do so by 
the wind; and then it was at the discov- 
ery of a news-boy standing disconsolate 
in a doorway, pressed close against the 
door, in the vain effort to protect his back 
from the uncomfortable sensation of hav- 
ing an abundant supply of cold water 

sured down it. 

The boy fairly whistled with astonish- 
ment when he saw, stopping before him, 
the slight, gray figure, with wonderfully 
bright eyes merrily scanning him. But 
the wind did not permit the evidence of 
his surprise to be heard, neither her ex- 

ressed wish for the evening paper. Not 
to be balked, she made her desire known 
in pantomime, and then, with much skill, 
she managed to secure the paper under 
her cloak. This feat accomplished, she 
gave a cheerful nod for good-night, and 
once more began her adventurous way. 

“She’s a plucky one,” the news-boy 
mentally decided while watching the 





departure, he was dismally sure, of : 
only customer for the night, «gh9 
never be scared at nothing, not she, it 
there was only some more of her quali 
coming round the corner.” nally 

The lady—for she was undoubted} 
lady, in spite of her shabby ¢l ya 
exposure to the storm, and though } 
way lay through a part of the city Where 
poor respectability made a mild 
of having seen better days—the 
suddenly stopped before what was unmis 
takably a lodging-house, a home hay; 
an utterly different look, no matter what 
are its difficulties and drawbacks. Wait. 
ing a moment for the wind to gs 
itself, she ran quickly up the steps, in the 
hope of safely housing herself during the 
lull. She seemed doomed for a soaking: 
the lock of the door refused to turn in 
her hand. 

Even then she did not lose patience 
Giving a vigorous pull at the Pell, a 
drew herself, as much as practicable, inty 
the shelter of the doorway, and quietly 
awaited results. 

The comfort of a warm fireside on » 
stormy a night was not lightly to be 
parted with: besides, it was questionable 
if an honest, respectable person would be 
out in such a storm. Another energetie 
pull at the bell decided the matter; for 
after a short delay, sounds were heard ip. 
side'the door of approaching foo 
A moment afterward, there was the with 
drawing of numerous bolts, followed bya 
very small opening of the door, through 
which crack a woman’s voice asked 
sharply, as if by its asperity to condone 
for not being masculine: 

“ Who is there?” : 

“Tt is I—Mrs. de Lisle. Why did you 
lock me out?” 

“TI thought you were in an hour ago, 
You’re uncommon late to-night. Come 
in quick when I open the door, for the 
wind is none too civil, and if she once 
the upper hand, there’ll be no shutting — 
her out.” 

Thus adjured, Mrs. de Lisle was not 
slow to avail herself of the slightly 
enlarged crack made for her admission 
Safely inside, she silently watched 4 tre 
angular skirmish between her ae 
the wind, and the door: a battle in which 


Mrs. Curry, by strategic means, overcame | 
her foes; then stood, flushed but triumph 
aut, her broad back against the cloeed 
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Se Ghe did not magnify her victory, 
the lamp to get the best light 
jp see her odger by. 

«You're just as wet as wet can be,” re- 

ed Mrs. Curry, adding sarcastically, 
sYou're past the growing age, so being 
ed won’t be servicable to you.” 

“Only my cloak is wet. But even if 
| were, I would come to no harm,” an- 
gered Mrs. de Lisle, cheerfully. 

«Qh no! The rain never does the like 

ou harm,” retorted Mrs. Curry. 
éPolks never take cold from being so wet 

can wring them out. It’s my opinion; 
it’s just stepping into one’s grave to go out 
insuch weather. It’s hammering a nail 
in your own coffin, and not saving the 
undertaker the job.” 

«Jt cannot be avoided,” replied her 
lodger, aN to unbutton her wet 
cloak. “Fortunately we do not often 
have such a storm, for is not every one’s 
luck to keep to the chimney-corner.” 

«It’s plain to be seen it’s not your luck,” 
returned Mrs. Curry. “It’s more than I 
know how you manage to do it. Out in 
all sorts of weather, and bothering with 
other folks’ children; then here to shake 
up the pillows, and set things right; and 
all that quick, one can’t tell whether 
ou’re coming or going. It’s my opinion 
that flesh and blood can’t stand every- 
thing, and some day you'll find you’ve 
thrown the helve after the hatchet. When 
there’s two of you sick, who'll do the 
nursing?” 

“But I have no intention of being ill. 
What a Job’s comforter you are!” was 
the good-humored rejoinder. 

“Not I, if I know myself. Tl never 
sit out three whole days looking at a poor 
suffering body, and never say a word, 
good or bad, to comfort them. It’s my 
opinion, if there ’re words handy, nature 
meant them for use; and if they aren’t, 
it's a plain hint to hold your tongue; not 
that I’ve ever been put to it yet. But 
there’s small use in talking to some folks,” 
added Mrs. Curry, hopelessly. 

“Small use, when one must do what one 
must,” comes cheerfully. 

She had unfastened her cloak, and lin- 
peed a moment to be sure that Mrs. 

rry had disburdened herself of what na- 
ture intended her to say, betore she turned 
go up stairs. If she was impatient or 
I haste, no one could guess it. 

“Give me your cloak which is drip- 





ping on the carpet, like a spout witha 
ole in the bottom. A sick room is a 
= place to dry clothes in,” remarked 

rs. Curry, holding out both hands for 
the wet garment. . 

“TI never intended to dry it by the 
fire—” 

“And you’d put it on to-morrow as 
damp as—as can be. It’s well there’s 
some one to look out for you, for it’s my 
opinion you don’t do much of that sort of 
thing for yourself.” 

“Not I, indeed; I have not the time. 
Some day—” 

“We all know what some day brings. 
As the saying is, good health is better 


than wealth, and some folks are likely to ° 


know more of one than the other,” as- 


serted Mrs. Curry, with the lucidness of ~ 


an oracle. 

No answer being possible, she added 
more cheerfully, as she took the wet cloak 
into her own hands, “It’s my opinion, a 
cup of hot tea will keep out the cold 
better than—than anything; so I’ll send 
Lizzie up with it as soon as the kettle 
comes to a fair boil.” 

Fortified by the promise, no doubt, 
Mrs. de Lisle ran lightly up stairs, leay- 
ing Mrs. Curry to soliloquize, she being 
one of the loquacious sort who talk to 
themselves if in need of a listener. 

“It’s just as much help as taking a 
straw from an overloaded wagon,” as- 
serted Mrs. Curry, hopelessly, “I can’t 
see how she puts up with the burden she 
carries, and never, a word does she say of 
how dead tired she is, or would like 
things a bit different. It’s the corked 
jug that’s soonest burst; though it’s my 
opinion that the bursting depends ‘on the 
sort of clay the jug’s made of.” 

While Mrs. Curry was drying the 
cloak, her lodger was busy in a fireless 
ante-room in arranging a tea-tray. She 
was by no means deft at the work. One 
of the cups slipped from her hand, mak- 
ing a startlingiy loud noise in the fall for 
an article of its size. She picked it up, 
with a merry little laugh of satisfaction, 
as she discovered only an ugly yellow 
abrasion, instead of a heap of fragments. 
Placing the cup in its proper position, on 
its saucer, she unlatched a door leading 
into an adjoining room, pushing it open 
with the end of the tea-tray she was car- 
rying. 

“You are in no need of a foutman to 
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announce tea,” she said. “I usually man- 
age to do that service by the crash of 
crockery. Luckily, I have done no dam- 
age to-night, or we would have been re- 
duced to our last cup.” 

“You were not born to the work, my 
poor child!” answered an invalid, from 
among a pile of pillows. “It is awfully 
hard on you, and I lie here like a log, un- 
able to help you in the least.” 

The words were intended to be sympa- 
thetic, but they had a ring of impatience 
which strongly hinted that to carry a tea- 
tray was less of a trial than to have to lie 
still and watch her doing so. If she de- 
tected the impatience, she did not remark 
upon it, neither on his expressed regret 
for his uselessness. She appeared en- 
grossed with the tray. Having finished 
her arrangement ot it, she pushed a chair 
for her own possession before the fire. She 
stretched out her hands as if wooing the 
heat, and closing her eyes, she leaned her 
head back on the chair-cushion. 

It was the first time during a long, busy 
day that she had really rested, and her 
walk through the storm had fagged her 
completely. Indeed, from the start she 
gave when the voice from the bed spoke 
again, the heat and weariness combined 
must have brought her a light slumber. 

“Ts it raining ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, giving a furtive 
look to see if he had detected her somno- 
lency. 

“Of course you took a car. ‘There is 
no need of exposure to weather in this 
nineteenth century.” 

A smile flitted over her face as she re- 
called her walk through the storm, but 
she answered carelessly : 

“I missed a car. They are not run- 
ning as frequently as they usually do, so 
I did not wait.” 

He looked at her a little enviously. To 
be out in a storm he was sure was a posi- 
tive pleasure. There was no evil in the 
world like that of being bound hand and 
foot by weakness and disease: no weari- 
ness like that one has to bear who lies 
shut in by four walls, with an ugly drab 
paper for a limit to one’s vision ; to lie 
there for long solitary days, and through 
longer, more wearisome nights, these were 
to him the acme of misery; while expos- 
ure and work and fatigue were positive 
pleasures, if it were possible for a healthy 
person to feel such trifles. 





more?” wie 
the 


An intuitive understanding of hig y 
of sympathy for her weariness, caugeds 
to rouse herself by changing her posi | 
so as to insure wakefulness. She wash. 
no means sure that she had not been an. 
swering in her sleep the uestions 7 
pounded her. As only a dooeil : 
pervaded the room, she began an’ 
of the small incidents of the day. 


erally, these recounts amused the rr 


man. 

“ Mr. Carle paid me a quarter's salary 
this morning,” she said, quickly and 
random. “He kept me nearly an heat 
when I was wild to get home, faney; 
you must need me—telling me the ‘ot 
investment I could make with the yj 
tance. Fancy his disgust if I had ye. 
tured to tell the truth that to-m 
when Mrs. Curry’s dues are paid, we wil 
be nearly penniless until another sh 
comes in. What utter contempt a map 
with a bank account must have for us 
happy-go-lucky people.” 

“TI can not see luck in driving Frengh 
phrases into wooden-headed children,” 

“Tt is luck to get the children to 
even if the money is hardly earned, which 
it is not. See how unusually plethorie 
the purse is.” 

She tossed the well-worn Russia leather 
pocket-book on the bed as she spoke. A 
very slight movement of the covers caused 
the purse to slide to the floor. If itm 
quires more virtue to receive than to giye 
Edgar de Lisle was lacking: for small as 
the action was, it was very evident that 


he received no pleasure from the knowk 4 


edge that his wife’s earnings were their 
only income, 
Though conscious of a blunder, she 


made no effort to excuse it; nor did she & 


stuop to pick up the purse. 

“There is Lizzie with tea,” she said, 
glad, no doubt, of the timely interruption; 
and went to open the door for her. 

The next half hour was given up tote 
and buttered toast, which, after being ut 


duly dallied over, was at last consumed, } 


and the tea-tray removed. Then the 
newspaper she had procured under 


much difficulty, was brought forth for the 7 


usual evening entertainment. It was diffe 


cult to find any items of interest; but after | 


much judicious gleaning and condensing,” 
she was rewarded by, “Is there nothing” 


She glanced down the columns in 
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“ie that she had overlooked an article, 
ca ¢ yen searched among the advertise- 
seats, thinking she might discover some: 
“ino amusing there. At last she said, 
2 a an odd name, Archibald Anchim- 
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silane @What of Archibald Anchimbauld?” 

ccount asked, with such evident interest, that 

. Gep. ‘she looked at him in surprise. 

the sick B= «fe is in want of a boarder. A lady 
with good references. Rose Cottage 


£ 


must be a misnomer now, whatever it 
inust be in June, when he wants a lodger.” 

«What in the world can Archie want 
with @ boarder ?—and a woman to boot ? 
Rose Cottage, in spite of its sentimental 


E 


the pit. name, is one of the finest farms in the 
ad yep. eountry; and Archie is no mean farmer. 
norroy, Lought to know,” he added, “for I was a 
We will long time his neighbor. 


If she was at all curious of her hus- 
& man % jand’s early life, she did not show she 
for us was in the least. Indeed, she seemed so 
ossed in reading the advertisement to 
French herself, that she did not appear to be con- 
scious that Edgar was lazily watching her. 
teach, “A married lady,” she read, “ without 
Which children, who wishes to spend the summer 
cthorie Bin the country, can be comfortably and 
reasonably accommodated. References 
eather given and required. Address—Archibald 
. AB Anchimbauld, Rose Cottage, Delf Post 
raused Office.” 
It Te “Romaine ”— 
) give, She dropped the paper, and half rose to 
s her feet. 
t that “J do not wish anything, but I wish to 
now! ask you a question.” 

She sat down again, taking up the 

per as she did so. She creased it in 
folds, as if for a fan, but ended in using it 
esascreen to shield her face from the fire. 
Finding that he did not sneak, she said: ° 

“T am listening.” 

“Do you mind telling me what you in- 
tend to do after my death?” 

She gave him a quick, startled look, 
though she answered calmly, “I have 
never given a thought to it.” 

“Tt is time you should. You will not 
care to go on with this life of drudgery, 
giver I am off your hands.” 

“T intend to keep you some time longer 
on my hands,” she answered lightly. 
“Thank you for the intention, though 
it would scarcely be a gentlemanly act 
eat pet to keep you much longer in 
sich bitter bondage.”’ 
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“Have I ever complained?’ asked 
Romaine. 
Indeed; for 


“T am sure you have not. 
anything I know to the contrary, you 


may like your bonds. Most women do. . 


If they have no husbands to enslave 
them, they will substitute a child, or a 
brother, or even an old woman. They 
will be sure to settle the yoke in some 
way on their necks.” 

Romaine laughed: “It is wise to take 
kindly to our burdens,” she said. 

He did not speak for a moment or so: 
and when he did, he had apparently for- 
gotten her remark, and said abruptly: 
“ Of course you are under the impression 
that you have a legal right to the name 
of De Lisle. It is natural that you 
should, since I married you by it. Ney- 
ertheless, it is as well for me to tell you 
that it is not my patronymic.” 

Romaine slightly shifted the paper, so 
as more effectually to screen her face. 
Edgar wondered what she was thinking 
of the few minutes of silence between 
them, which appeared to both of them 
very much longer. He was sure that he 
could make a shrewd guess if he could 
see behind the paper. : 

“You must have had a sufficient reason 
for changing your name. You could not 
have done so for a mere whim,” said Ro- 
maiife. 

“Tt was for a mess of pottage that I 
sold my birthright—a trouble with my 
father, supplemented by an unpleasant- 
ness with my step-mother. In other 
words, a pot-pourri of college debts and 
family jars. I never had a fancy for 
quarreling, so preferred to take the small 
property I inherited from my mother, 
and a new name, and with both to go 
abroad.” 

“ And after you went abroad ?” 

“T rather enjoyed, my exile, for my life 
suited me. Not supposing that my fam- 
ily were interested in my personal affairs, 
I never wrote to my father until we wer: 
married. Even then I might have spared 
myself the trouble.” 

“Was your letter unanswered ?” 

“No; I wish it had been. My father 
replied promptly enough. He pretended 
to believe—no doubt his wife suggested 
the idea—that you were something of an 
adventuress, though I took some trouble 
to write him your pedigree, and that we 
were living on our combined wits. It 
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was not a letter I felt inclined to answer. 
He was not so far wrong in regard to my 
manner of living, for there was nothing 
left of my mother’s property, and—we did 
not starve,” he added, with a short laugh. 

Romaine’s desire for information ap- 
peared gratified. She asked no more 
questions. A chill feeling of estrange- 
ment had crept over her. The one person 
whom in all the world she should have 
felt she knew perfectly, was coolly mak- 
ing revelations that he ought to have 
made before their marriage. She was 
convinced that even then, speaking as he 
said from his death-bed, he was not un- 
burdening himself of a concealment he 
regretted, but telling her just as much of 
his past life as he deemed necessary 
for her future guidance. For her to 
chance on the information he had given 
her in that cool, off-hand way, might in 
time have proved awkward, if not calam- 
itous. 

If after the first few months of their 
married life, they had slid into the 
smooth grooves of friendliness and good- 
comradeship, there was always a fair 
amount of seeming truthfulness and sym- 
pathy between them. Indeed, their friends 
thought them matched as well as married ; 
and all the more so, because they were 
totally unlike in disposition. 

Their mode of living had not “been 
perhaps always unexceptionable; yet 
Romaine’s make-shifts had never been 
dishonest. Some pleasant words to allay 
the wrath of an unfortunate creditor; ora 
fair promise, which she had found it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to perform to the 
letter—these had been Romaine’s short- 
comings. Of Edgar’s method of making 
a livelihood, she knew little or nothing, 
taking what came—paté de fois gras, or 
bread and cheese—asking no questions. 

She had done hey own part, occasion- 
ally, in providing, when Edgar had failed 
to; and she had always done so cheer- 
fully and willingly, as if it-were a part 
of their marriage contract. 

During her checkered life, Romaine 
had been thrown intimately with a va- 
riety of people, though generally her 
acquaintances were men. Her quick 
perceptions and perfect tact, her ready 
sympathy and easy judgment of the 
faults and weakness of others, caused her 
to be the willing recipient of most of the 
grievances and vexations, as well as the 





perplexities of her acquaintances, Ang 

of the one man to whom ghe wa. 
ound, if nor by silken cords nor jn 

fetters, yet by the strong tie of m 

—_ = 7% helps, she was confessing 

to herself, “ now 80 very lit 

him.” 7 i a 

She did not say it bitterly, but 
ingly. It had never souneual to Noe 
she could be so closely associated with 
any one, and not guess his life, Few or 
us ever stop to question why many of oup 
acquaintances squander life as if’ it were 
worthless; some spend it as if it were g 
penance; while others bear it asa burden, 

“ Have my personal recollections made 
you dumb?” asked Edgar, at last, 

“Are you regretting the past? Do you 
wish me to communicate for you with 
your father?” asked Romaine. 

“Regrets are usually useless, and th 
never burden me. And for my father: 
did I not tell you that he is dead?” * 

“ Dead?” repeated Romaine. 

It was not the fact that startled her 
There was no more reason why Edgars 
father should not die more than any other 
man’s. But the event had happened sings 
their marriage, which he had just told 
her was a fresh grievance to his father: 
and yet she could not guess when the 
death-tidings reached him. 

“Yes, he died.” Edgar said; “and the 
hard part of it all. was, that he k 
strictly to his promise, and left nearly all 
he owned to his wife, who, dying soon 
afterwards, made her son, by a former 
marriage, heir to the whole property. 
Rather hard lines, is it not, to know that 
one who is a stranger to me owns my 
home, while I am dying in lodgings, sup 
ported by your labor.” 

He spoke lightly and sneeringly, as if 
he were telling of some one else’s mis 
fortune. 

“ Will this will of your father’s stand?” — 
asked Romaine. 

“Tt has been considered legal for five 
years. Besides, I gave it an additional 
prop, by accepting a few thousands mer 
tioned in it, and which were intended for 
a sop to keep me quiet. I am very sum 4 
I would have made no disturbance if the 
sum had been counted in pence, instead 
of dollars.” 

If Romaine was curious as to the fate 
of this: money, her curiosity was quickly 
gratified. = 
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“@ Part of this money,” Edgar went on 
tosay, “I invested in your name, for your 
use when you are a widow. The rest of 
it we spent when we were last in Paris.” 

Romaine could easily recall that one 

rt of her married life when money was 
abundant. She expressed no regret for 
the foolish squandering, though much 

ratitude for his taking that much care 
for her future benefit—thanks which he 
received lightly. 

“ How Archie’s ugly name has conjured 
up the past!” said Edgar. “I wonder 
how time has used him. The jade has 
dealt ill enough with me. When we be- 

life, I was undoubtedly the favorite, 
though Archie’s circumstances were by 
no means to be despised. What utter 
failures the most of us are! and what non- 
sense it is to talk of man’s responsibility 
when we are the mere slaves of circum- 
stances.” 

It was difficult to tell from Romaine’s 
profile, whether she agreed with him or 
not, silence giving consent, being one of 
the most mendacious of many of the like 
proverbs. We may not think it too wise 
or judicious to argue, or feel too much 
contempt to care to, but consent we ex- 
press in many different ways, very seldom 
by silence. 

“My poor Romaine!” Edgar went on to 
say, half mockingly, half tenderly. “How 
you would have queened it at Hazlehurst. 
There is much of the fine lady dormant 
in you; though heaven knows you have 
had small chance to air your inclinations. 
Yet, after all, we have not altogether had 
a bad time of it, and many a jolly hour 
thrown to us beggars. I do not think 
either of us ever repined or took trouble 
by the forelock: and that is the true 
secret of a pleasant life; also why the 
beggar is better off in the long run than 
the rich man. Witness for illustration, 
my father and myself.” 

“What sort of person is your step- 
brother?” asked Romaine. 

“He was in petticoats when I last saw 
him. His surroundings were not of the 
kind to make a man of him, unless his 
mother changed her method of education, 
or he broke bounds. The latter is more 
than likely.” 

“How strange to have so completely 
lost sight of those you were so closely as- 
sociated with,” said Romaine. 


“Tt would have been more remarkable 
VoL. cvi1.—3. 





if we had kept sight of each other under 
the circumstances. A vision of Arthur 
in comfortable possession of Hazlehurst, 
would not have added to my satisfaction, 
neither would news of me have increased 
his cheerfulness. But I cannot think 
why Archie wants a boarder. Rose cot- 
tage is an old-fashioned place, where one 
can live in perfect comfort without spend- 
ing much money: while Hazlehurst re- 
quires a fortune merely to keep’ the 
grounds in order. Arthur’s long minor- 
ity has been a lucky thing for him. Old 
Mrs. Anchimbauld must be dead or in her 
dotage. She wore caps when I was a 
boy. If I were—” 

A movement on Romaine’s part, a sud- 
den turn of her head to look at him, in- 
terrupted him—“If you were what?” she 
asked. 

“The rightful owner of my own, why 
then, I would leave Archie a legacy. He 
must be in need of money, since he adver- 
tises for a boarder.” 

“Romaine,” said Edgar, breaking a 
short silence that had come to both, “I 
fear I must give you a bit of advice. It 
is a thing I never care much to receive, 
so I ought to be chary in giving it. But 
it is only kind in me to warn you, not to 
deceive yourself with the idea that Arthur 
Gwynne will ever be of use to you. Your 
once belonging to me will be hopelessly 
damaging to you in his eyes. There- 
fore, my dear child, expect nothing but 
contumely from him if you are ever so 
unfortunate as to meet him.” 

“Have no fears. I shall ask nothing 
from him,” answered Romaine, promptly. 

“And he will offer you nothing,” re- 
turned Edgar, just as readily. 

Late into the night Edgar talked of his 
old home, and of his life in it. Romaine 
gave no sign of her former drowsiness, 
and her curiosity seemed singularly tor 
pid, for through all his talk she did not 
ask a question. Yet she received a great. 
deal of information of Edgar’s past life, 
so different from anything she would have 
imagined : of his old playfellow and crony, 
Archie Anchimbauld, whose odd name 
had conjured up the past so vividly, and 
who Edgar was very sure had married, 

Next morning when Romaine went to 
Mrs. Curry’s kitchen for her cloak, that 
astute person remarked to Lizzie that her 
lodger looked like a ghost after cock- 
crowing ; and she also wondered why folks. 
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didn’t sleep in the night, which was made 
for that special purpose, for it was her 
opinion that the sun wouldn’t set for no 
reason worth speaking of if it wasn’t to 
give tired bodies sleep. Also, she saw 
small use in killing one’s self for a man, 
for it wasn’t his nature to be grateful, and 
it wasn’t common sense to go against na- 
ture—all of which arguments Lizzie had 
nothing to gainsay. 

After that stormy night, Edgar grew 
suddenly worse, and Romaine gave up her 
French classes to nurse him. She required 
no help, she said, and Edgar did not like 
her to be out of his sight, nor would he 
have any one else near him, so only the doc- 
tor found admission into the sick-room. Of 
course, even acute Mrs. Curry could not 
guess how things went on under her own 
roof. So it happened one morning, when 
Lizzie took Romaine her breakfast, that 
she found her room oppressively still, 
darkened, and in unwonted order. She 
had no need to ask questions. It was evi- 
dent that death had come in the night, 
and that Romaine’s long watch was over. 

Mrs. Curry could with difficulty believe 
Lizzie’s breathless report. That any one 
could have visited her house without her 
cognition, would have been a grievance ; 
for she prided herself upon keeping “her 
eyes about her,” as if most people left 
those features lying round loose. That 
that grim visitor, so very interesting to 
most of her class, should have been under 
her very roof-tree, and make so little stir, 
was an aggravation she would have 
loudly complained of, if her curiosity 
about Romaine had not overcome her 
vexation. 

“Ts she taking on?” she asked. 

“Taking on!” answered Lizzy, with 
much contempt in her voice for ignorance 
of facts. “It might have been a baby 
covered over with a sheet for all she 
minds it.” 

“And you asked no questions?” inter- 
rogated Mrs. Curry. 

“ How could I, when the room was that 
still, the sound of your own voice scared 

ou.” 

“Did she say how he took the end?” 
still questioned Mrs. Curry. 

“She didn’t say nothing,” Lizzie said, 
much mortified at having so little herself 
to tell. “She did say that she wanted no 
breakfast, but that I might leave the 
coffee.” 





“Then she’s sore tired, poor soul ail : 
serted Mrs. Curry, with chenrfulnaat ia 
of the shortest straw for a prognostication _ 
“Some judge by the tears, but I al 
do by the appetite. I was that worried 
when my man died, I took nothing but 
broth for nigh a week, and my sto 
turned against it. I can tell quick eno 
when I read of a hanging, whether the 
party are guilty or not. Most go } 
what he says, but I always judge by the 
meal he takes. If he’s hardened in gi 
and wickedness, he’s apt to enjoy his last 
earthly victuals; and if his conscience jg 
easy, he’s naturally hungry.” 

Lizzie was so much impressed with Mrs, 
Curry’s observations on criminals, that the 
conversation glided into a topic scareg| 
more cheerful than Edgar de Lisle’s 
death. 

Later in the day, the doctor came. He 
too was surprised by the suddenness of 
the end. He had told Romaine, with 
professional exactness, that her husband 
could last only so many weeks, and he 
had not lived the given time in days 
Romaine’s quiet self-possession he consid: 
ered praise-worthy. “he’s a sensible 
woman, and not a bundle of nerves, a 
the most of you are,” he said to Mm 
Curry, when he came down stairs. 

If he had been the dead man, and 
Romaine had been his wife, no doubt he 
would have thought a little weak givi 
way to grief not altogether foolish. Tp 
Romaine he had been equally commenda- 
tory. “You have done your duty, Mm 
De Lisle. It will always be a satisfaction 
to you to know you did all that it wasin 
your power to do.” 

And for the first time he saw Romaine’ 
eyelids droop, and the corners of her 
mouth quiver. Did the commendation 
sound a mockery? Can any of us say we 
did all that we could for our dead ones? 

If Mrs. Curry had been defrauded of 
the stir and excitement she deemed proper 
for a death, she was somewhat com 
sated by the unusual number of visitors 
the event had brought to her house. All 
who knew Romaine, or had heard of her, 
or employed her, called to ask for her; 
for there was much interest felt for the 
young widow, much dg 86 and com 
miseration expressed for her lonely pose | 
tion. A great deal of Lizzie’s time was 
occupied in answering the door-bell; ant 


Mrs. Curry had as much as she could 
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well attend to, in making observations on 


the visitors, through an unsuspicious 
k in her own sitting-room door, which 
she adroitly left ajar. How innocently 
anconscious we are of the eyes critically 
viewing us through door-cracks and win- 
dow-shutters. f 

Pompous Mr. Cash came with the rest 
of Romaine’s sympathizers, looking, as 
Mrs. Curry expressed it, “as if he owned 
the world, and did not intend to sell out 
unless he was offered more than its value.” 

Romaine was a favorite of Mr. Cash’s, 
and had taken special pains to teach his 
remarkably stupid offspring French 
phrases that would be of no use whatever 
if they took a foreign tour. Not that she 
did not know how to make her needs 
known in that language, but that she 
weakly followed the diction of her text- 
books. But Mr. Cash had no misgivings 
of the quality of Romaine’s French, for 
which he paid something less than the 
usual price. 

He felt sorry for the loss of what he 
naturally supposed to be the prop and 
mainstay of a woman’s life. He knew 
nothing of the dead man; but that did 
not matter very much, since he came to 
express his sympathy in a number of well- 
sounding platitudes which, as his own 
health was perfect, he could speak with 
unction, if nut with heartiness. But the 
sight of Romaine’s white face, from which 
her eyes shone out with preternatural 
brightness after her long watching, made 
him forget his fine words; and instead of 
giving her such unsubstantial comfort, he, 
rather to his own surprise, offered her 
money, if only to advance her next quar- 
terly salary. But Romaine assured him 
that she was in no present need of money ; 
and that she was undecided in regard to 
her future plans: that, in fact, she needed 
rest, and was thinking of going out of 
town for a little while. 

She said the same thing to all who, in 
pity for her helplessness, offered her pu- 
pils. Still she lingered with Mrs. Curry 
until the spring had passed. Then sud- 
denly, as if just seized with the desire for 
the greenery of hedge-rows, and the 
age sights and sounds of a country 

une, she told Mrs. Curry of her intention 
to leave town. Where she was going, she 
did not sav, nor when she would return; 
only she promised to give timely notice 
before coicing. 





Bnt the letter never arrived; and after 
some tine had passed, Mrs. Curry gave 
up all hope of ever seeing her lodger 
again. She had always a comfortable 
feeling of assurance that Romaine was do- 
ing well, no matter where she chanced to 
be. Also, she declared, for pluck and 
cheeriness, she’d put her former lodger 
ahead of any woman of her acquaintance: 
or man either, she would assert, if one of 
that gender chanced to be her listener. 

“Mrs. De Lisle.” 

Romaine was standing on the platform 
of a wayside railroad station, where she 
and her trunks had been deposited an 
hour before. Hearing her name pro- 
nounced, startled her, ‘and caused her to 
turn abruptly. A frank, pleasant face, 
with honest gray eyes, the mouth hidden 
by a full growth of light brown beard— 
this, then, was the man she had been ex- 
pecting for the last hour. She felt ver 
certain in her answering assertion, though 
it was put in the form of a question: 
“This is Mr. Anchimbauld?” 

She had been very curious about this 
friend of Edgar’s. 

Archie had not been without curiosity 
in regard to Romaine; and all through 
his drive he had been wondering what 
manner of woman was waiting for him at 
the station. The testimonials of both 
clergyman and doctor were flattering to 
the expected guest; but they gave no hint 
as to her age or appearance. Whether 
she would prove twenty or fourscore, a 
widow in fresh weeds or somewhat com- 
forted for her loss, he could not guess. 
When he caught sight of Romaine stand- 
ing looking down the railway, his impres- 
sion was, that she had the finest figure he 
had ever seen. Also, from the absence of 
black crape, that her affliction was not re- 
cent. And when she turned so suddenly, 
at the mention of her name, that she was 
not beautiful, indeed a little disappoint- 
ing, if it were not for her eyes—they were 
certainly the brightest he had ever seen. 
Whether he would always hold to those 
first impressions was’ doubtful; for it 
would take more than one glance at Ro- 
maine’s face to discover its attractions. 

“T am afraid you are tired waiting,” 
said Archie. “Unfortunately, my horse 
went lame, and I had to drive slowly.” 

But Romaine assured him that she was 
not in the least tired, and was quite ready 
for the long drive he told her was before 
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them. She would gladly have had the 
drive in silence, but Archie thought it 
more polite to make conversation. 

“Have you had a pleasant journey?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, tolerably so. Is—,” a slight 
hesitation, as if careful not to miscall the 
name, “Mrs. Anchimbauld expecting 
me?” 

“Yes, we have been looking forward to 
to-day for a week.” 

There are so many ways of looking for- 
ward—some with pleasure, some with dis- 
comfort or apprehension. Romaine won- 
dered how her arrival had stood a whole 
week of expectation. 

“And the references were satisfactory, 
I hope?” 

“ Perfectly,” he answered, not without 
embarrassment. 

“The notes, though pretty, told really 
very little about me,” began Romaine. 

“ Quite enough,” he interrupted ; “ your 
letters were all that were necessary to me.” 

“ But not to Mrs. Anchimbauld.” 

“My mother is a little particular. 
Women are apt to be, are they not?” 

“Then you are not married,” Romaine 
said, with the tone of relief that one would 
have on learning the answer to a long- 
guessed riddle, and yet finding it disap- 
pointing. 

“How did you arrive at that fact?” 
Archie asked, pleased at her discernment. 

“ Because of your doubt as to the whole 
genus, woman. A man, if he owns one 
of us, is very sure he understands the 
whole sex—that we are wonderfully alike. 
He judges by his one specimen. If two 
wives fall to his lot, he is surprised at a 
slight difference. Three is sure to prove 
a variety.” 

“Blue-beard’s knowledge of your sex 
must have. been perfect; yet I think the 
story says that he found one trait, curios- 
ity, strongly developed in every one of 
his score of wives.” 

“That is a weakness of human nature; 
not of women’s solely. Every one has a 
desire to peep into a secret closet, es- 
pecially if they have the key,” 

“At least, you have not a very good 
reputation for keeping secrets.” 

“That is another fallacy ; put no faith 
in it,” interrupted Romaine. 

“Of course, one’s acts should be the 
true measure; not generalization,” said 
Archie. 





“Better not judge at all. You andy " 
would no doubt act quite differently ty, 
der the same circumistances,” 

“ Not in a simple question of right and 
wrong,” interrupted Archie. 

“Are such questions ever simple?” 
asked Romaine. “There are so man 
nice shades to heighten them or tone 
down.» We are often morally color-bling 
—not able to tell glaring red from yelloy 
It seems cruel to make one answerable for 
a natural defect.” 

“That is a wretchedly bad creed, 
Right and wrong are like primitive cology. 
shading them into each other is a wilfi} 
act on our part, and we are blind indeed 
if we do not see they cannot harmonize jn 
the least.” 

Then Archie stopped, fearing his ye. 
hemence sounded rude. But Romaine 
scarcely noticed his silence. Her thoughts 
had flown back to Edgar, now that she 
was approaching his home. 

“ Have you any neighbors?” she asked 
after they had driven a little way among 
green hedge-rows. 

Archie laughed as he repeated: 

“Neighbors? That depends upon your 
acceptation of the word. We have but 
one neighbor socially, but we seldom meet, 
The other farms are lived on by tenants, 
but little removed from their labor, 
Mother ought to have written you how 
isolated we are.” 

“She did not promise me society,” re 
plied Romaine. “If she had done so,] 
would not have come.” 

Archie was not at all sure that it would 
not have been better if Romaine had been 
kept away by so small a need. Just 
then, they came in sight of the first really 
handsome place on the road, though many 
of them had been comfortably pretty. 
The house was hidden by the trees; buta 
grand avenue of elms gave a hint that it 
Jed up to something imposing. There was 
a pretty vine-covered lodge by the side 
of a massive gateway, and at the door of 
it stood a man talking to the gate-keeper. 
The sound of wheels caused him to tum 
to look. Archie touched his hat a little 
stiffly, and then gave the horse he had 
been driving with considerate slowness, 
sharp cut with the whip. Was his irr 
tation caused by the forgetfulness of the 
gentleman to return his recognition in his 
evident desire to see his companion? Or 
was he apprehensive that Romaine might 
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sesent the inquisitive look so freely given 
Te ceapine was aware that there was 
somebody standing at the lodge; but she 

uite overlooked him in her eagerness to 
eatch sight of the house she was very sure 
was at the end of the avenue of elms. 
Archie was annoyed by Romaine’s per- 
sistent looks behind her, and felt inclined 
to show he was, but fell upon a subterfuge 
aa is a fine house,” he said, point- 
ing with his whip to a break in the trees 
ahead of them. 

Romaine turned at once to look in the 
direction his whip indicated. 

“The avenue is by no means straight, 
and the house—but there it is. Can you 
gee it in this uncertain light?” 

“So that is Hazlehurst!” Romaine said, 
when a turn in the road made all en- 
deavors to see the house fruitless. 

Archie looked surprised. He had no 
recollection of mentioning thename. But 
he had reached his own gate, and having 
no lodge, he had to open it himself. 
Neither was there an avenue of elms to 
drive through: but a grassy lane, on one 
side of which was a clover-field, filling 
the air with the sweetness of its red blos- 
soms; on the other, a stubble-field. A 
long line of ducks, in single file, waddled 
sedately to their beds, without heed of the 
horse’s feet. 

“You have come, you see, to a farm- 
house,” said Archie, checking his horse 
that the ducks might proceed in their 
unruffied deliberation. “ You will not be 
surprised that our homely ways do not 
suit our neighbor.” 

Rose Cottage was no misnomer in June; 
for the odor of roses mingled heavily with 
the sweetness of the clover; but the moon 
was too young to see by, or to do more 
than cast weird shadows of the bushes over 
the grass. Archie went into the house 
and called his mother in stentorian voice. 

“So she is deaf, poor lady!” thought 
Romaine, with some discomfort at the 
knowledge of the pitch her own voice 
must attain for daily use. 

Romaine was beginning to feel a little 
dread of Mrs. Anchimbauld. She had 
expected to find Archie’s wife, not his 
mother. 

She had never had any intercourse 
with an old lady; and she dreaded a fail- 
ure from sheer ignorance on her part. 





It was rather a relief when Archie re- 
turned alone, saying apologetically: “I 
cannot tell what has become of mother. 
She is, no doubt, looking out for your 
comfort in some way. Will you not come 
indoors?” ° 

Romaine followed him into an un- 
lighted hall, so dark, that she would have 
had to grope her way, if a light through 
an open door at the other end had not 
served for beacon. The room that 
Archie led the way into, was low-ceil- 
inged and wainscoted nearly half way up 
the wall. It was pleasant, cool, and 
quaint-looking. In its centre, stood a 
mahogany table, black with time and 
much rubbing, whose claw feet were suffi- 
cient for any strain put upon -them with- 
out risk of the metaphorical groan. Just 
then it gave good earnest of that substan- 
tial and pleasant meal to hungry souls 
(though novel to Romaine as yet), a coun- 
try tea. 

The windows at the back of the room 
stood open, the night breeze giving broad 
hints that the garden, full of old-fash- 
ioned flowers, was just over the lilac 
hedge. Romaine went to the window 
and stood there taking off her gloves. 
“What a charming room,” she said ad- 
miringly. 

“Tam glad you like it,” said Archie. 
“Do you know,” he added with a laugh, 
“T was afraid when I saw you standing 
on the platform, you would find us too 
homely and rustic. That you who are 
accustomed to city refinements and luxur- 
ies, would—” 

It was the first time Archie had gained 
a fair look at Romaine; and he was in- 
tently gazing at her as he spoke. A 
gleam in her eyes, of genuine fun, amazed 
him, and cut short his sentence. He 
was not conscious of saying anything 
amusing; indeed, he was never more 
in earnest in his life. Romaine’s eyelids 
dropped under his wondering look. She 
could not repeat to him the recollections 
his words brought so vividly before her. 
Mrs. Curry and her cheery lodgings; 
Lizzie’s slip-shod ways; and the mildly- 
drawn tea and chilled toast, that had in- 
variably made her evening meal. These, 


for some time at least, were the city luxur- 
ies and refinements she had enjoyed. Did 
she look so much the fine lady, after her 
many vicissitudes, that he could no more 
guess her past privations than her recent 
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affliction from the half mourning she 
had chosen to bury it in. 

Archie forgot his surprise in the fact 
that his mother had suddenly appeared. 
She, poor woman, was speechless from 
the shotk of seeing Archie talking toa 
young and attractive woman. Whether 
she had fancied that all women in need 
of summer boarding were elderly or 
nuns and widows were synonyms, she was 
not prepared to say. Certainly she felt a 
mild schock-she was incapable of a rude 


‘ one—when she first saw Romaine. 


After their long battle over the expe- 
diency of having Romaine, which Archie 
had opposed and had been defeated, 
utterly routed, he was receiving their 
guest much more cordially than his vic- 
torious mother, who, after Archie had in- 
troduced the long expected Mrs. de Lisie, 
could only request her to remove her hat, 
as they were only waiting her arrival to 
have tea. ° 

“She seems to be a nice little body,” 
Mrs. Anchimbauld remarked to Archie, 
when Romaine, having finished her tea, 
had discreetly taken herself to the porch 
to observe the moon. “She is not pretty, 
but what I call nice-looking.” 

“Not pretty!” returned Archie in the 
same low voice, between the putis he was 
giving his cigar in his endeavor to light 
it at the lamp-chimney. “That is just 
what she is; not beautiful perhaps, but 
decidedly pretty.” 

“She’s too dark, and has too much 
nose ;” said Mrs. Anchimbauld, critically 
but decidedly. 

“But such superb eyes,” contended 
Archie, with the dogmatism of a new 
convert. 

“That is all you men think of, as if 
fine eyes made up for the want of every- 
thing else. I’d rather see a good com- 

lexion than the finest eyes in the world. 
There is nothing so pretty as white and 
red—roses and lilies.” 

What we have had and lost, we are apt 
to set great store by; and Mrs. Anchim- 
bauld’s freshness of skin was among the 
past beauties. Archie wisely did not 
press his argument in favor of eyes, but 
went out to the porch to smoke his cigar. 

“How far is Hazelhurst from here?” 
asked Romaine. 

“Two miles by the road, but not more 
than half the distance by the fields. You 
can see the lights of the house from here.” 





He went to the side of the porch, anf a 
put aside the rose-vines as he spoke, 7 
did not know how much the shrubher 
had grown. You can see nothing ora 
he said, coming back to where Romaine 
was standing. “ You can see the jj fy 
from your windows. I remember ag g 
how I used to watch them long after 
ought to have been asleep. They had 
sort of fascination for me. It Was & ga 
house in those days.” y 

o _ it dull now?” asked Romaine, 

“T do not know. It may be gay en 
There is no one there, I en ‘hough, fe 
young Gwynne, who has just left colleoe” 

“Do you not know him?” asked 
maine, in surprise. 

“Not much,” replied Archie, slightly 
lifting his shoulders, indicative of con 
tempt. “I have seen a college stripling be 
fore now. They bear a strong family 
likeness.” 

“So big Goliah criticized the youthful 
David,” returned Romaine, with some de. 
rision in her voice. 

Perhaps Archie was offended, for he 
smoked his cigar in silence. 

“Ts that your mother ?” asked Romaine 
as Mrs. Anchimbauld’s step sounded ip 
the hall. She did not wait for his answer, 
but went indoors to talk to her hostes, 
who regarded night air, even in June, as 

rejudicial to health, she having an uw 
Coated faith in malaria. 

Archie could hear Romaine and his 
mother talking. “What can she find to 
interest her in mother’s life?” he won 
dered—*“ mother, who has never been 
miles from home in her life, while she has 
traveled nearly over the world, I faney, 
from some things she said. Life must be 
smooth and pleasant to her,” he thoes 
as Romaine’s laugh reached him. “ 
could not be so musically merry if she had 
ever been deep in trouble.” 

An hour later Romaine had: gone up 
stairs to her room. She was tired from 
her journey, Mrs. Anchimbauld said, 
when Archie made inquiries for her, 
But when alone in her chamber, Romaine 
was in no haste to rest. Her first act 
was to put out the light and throw open 
the window shutters. The young moon 
had set, and only the stars were shini 
out softly in the summer sky. Romaines 
gaze was not turned heavenward, bu 
over the tree-tops, where a small but 
steady light glowed in the distance. If 
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Techie had not told her that she could 
ce, 4] ye the light from her window, she would 
Uubbery have not suspected that it shone from 
for it ehurst. 





“So the house is no longer gay,” Ro- 























OMaine 
» lights maine thought, as she stood looking out. 
a #{ wonder why it is not. Some day I 
after yill know, and find perhaps that I am 
had g happier in my ignorance. It is strange 
 & gay io be so near a house that ought to be my 
home. Yes, ought to be; there is no 
€, doubt about that,” she added with de- 
no ra 
ne “she stood for some time leaning against 
llege.” the window-frame, watching the light 
d which shone steadily. After awhile she 
. yawned and stretched out her arms 
ightly wearily. 
Con. “Tt is not Aladdin’s magical palace, 
ng be. that may be transported to Africa in a 
amily night. I will find it there to-morrow 
when I waken, so I may as well go to 
ithful bed.” 
ne de- It was a tempting day out of doors, 
and Romaine, who had a stout belief in 
mt he fresh air and exercise, came out on the 
, porch with her hat on. The clover-field 
ane, was drenched by the heavy rain in the night, 
d in and Romaine not caring to pay the penalty 
Swer, of wet boots and bedraggled skirts, had 
stesy, to content herself with a walk over the 
le, a8 prosaic road, which was as solitary as 
+ Ul Archie’s clover-field ; for the whole rural 





population was busy in the harvest fields. 
She met with nothing to impede her pro- 
gress until she came to a branch, or 
small rivulet, which crossed the road. 
There was no bridge over it, for it was 
too insignificant to need more than a few 
stepping-stones to cross it dry-shod ; 
though after a heavy rain it was apt to 
swell in importance and outgrow its bed. 
She stood a moment undecided what to 
do. A few agile springs would, she was 
very sure, take her over the few stones 
the water had covered, and she deter- 
mined to at least make a trial. The first 
two stones she reached easily; but the 
third brought her to a stand on a very 
difficult poise ; the stone was so round she 
could hardly keep her footing. The 
next stone was entirely covered with 
water, and the one beyond it was impossible 
to reach unless assisted ; so that Romaine 
had placed herself in the uncomfortable 
position where she could neither go 
backward or forward, un'ess she took to 
the water. 































She looked down at her feet ruefully. 
She had not the courage to step into the 
water more than ankle-deep, and ruin her 
boots. Boots are articles of value to 
those who have limited purses, and are 
fifty miles from a good boot-maker. So 
Romaine hesitated to spoil her shoe-leather, 
and was inclined to stay where she was 
until some one came to her help, or until 
the brawling brook subsided into its 
proper channel. 

“Ts it impossible to take a step back- 
wards?” Romaine wondered, unconsci- 
ous that she had a spectator. to her di- 
lemma, as well as to the supple graceful- 
ness of her figure which her endeavors to 
keep her equipoise enhanced. 

“T must go forward,” Romaine decided, 
“and try to find a shallower place to re- 
cross.” But she was not fated to spoil her 
boots; for just as she had gathered up her 
skirts for a plunge into the water, she heard 
a voice, startlingly near her, ask: “Can I 
be of any assistance?” 

It was a man’s voice, but not Archie’s, 
who, Romaine was very sure would not 
have asked such a needless question, her 
exigency being so very obvious. She 
turned her head round as far as‘ possible 
without dislocaiion, in the vain hope of 
catching sight of her interlocutor, who was 
just behind her; but her poise was far too 
nice to permit her to more than turn her 
head. That he was a gentleman, who 
was offering her his assistance, she knew 
from his intonation. 

“T cannot get back, and I dare not go 
forward,” explained Romaine. “Rather 
an unpleasant predicament, is it not?” 

She was inclined to laugh at herself, 
only she did not know who he was, who 
would join in her merriment. 

“Tf you will let me help you,” he re- 
plied, in a voice as grave as if he were 
going to put her in a difficulty, instead 
of helping her out of one. Then he 
stepped into the stream, and stood beside 
her. 

He blushed like a girl when Romaine 
looked at him—a youthful blush of 
bashfulness; and though he had made her 
an offer of help, he did not appear to 
have an idea how to render it. 

“Tf you will give me your hand,” ex- 
plained Romaine, stretching out her own 
to him, “I can easily get to that flat 
stone.” 





She scarcely touched his proffered hand 
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as she lightly sprang to the next stone. 
After that, she had no difficulty in going 
on, and in a moment she stood dry-shod 
on the road. A stout stick would have 
been of as much service to Romaine as 
the young man’s hand, and would have 
given her far less trouble; for she would 
have thrown it away and have done with 
it. But she must be gracious and cordial 
to this young knight, who was running 
the risk of taking a cold in her service; 
for he continued to stand in the very 
deepest hole the stream had made. 

“ Thank .you,” said Romaine, heartily. 
“T am sorry to beso troublesome. I hope 
you will not come to harm by your plunge 
into the water.” 

“T shall not come to grief,’ he an- 
swered, with straightforward bashfulness. 
“T am running no risk whatever. My 
boots are water-proof.” 

“That is fortunate,” said Romaine, with 
grave mouth, but mirthful eyes. 

If he were a few years older, would he 
have acknowledged the reason why he 
could not take cold ? 

“I wish my boots were impervious to 
water,” she continued; “for, to be quite 
honest, unless you will kindly help me 
back over the branch, I am no better off 
than I was when you came to my assist- 
ance. My way home lies on the other 
side of these stones.” 

Of course he could not refuse this sec- 
ond help, even if he had been churl 
enough to wish to do so. 

“ One cannot be too grateful for a hand 
stretched out to aid when one is in diffi- 
culty,” said Romaine, once more safely 
on the right bank of the furious little 
branch. “I am in luck to find a knight- 
errant in water-proof boots.” 

A cloud gathered on the youth’s face. 
He was by no means sure that she was 
not laughing at him; and he would much 
prefer catarrh or consumption to being 
derided. 

“Tt is not every one who is as nimble 
as you are,” he said, surlily. 

“That is just the word,” returned Ro- 
maine, good-humoredly. “Nimble sug- 
gests getting over hard places. That, I 
think is a peculiarity of mine.” 

To this he said nothing. His desire 
was to leave her; but it is as difficult for 
a bashful young man to depart as to ap- 
proach. While he hesitated as to the best 
way of leaving her, Romaine made a few 





furtive observations from under heron 
lashes, and had come to the cong Kis 
that her new acquaintance was qa “_ 
man, young enough to be a collegian and 
evidently not very far from home: { 
which de deduced that she had chanced 
to a the owner of Hazlehurst, 4 
step-brother, and the young gprj 
Archie had named contemptuoully Hae 
ing come quickly to this conclusion Ro. 
maine decided for him the question of 
leaving her. 

“Are we going the same road?” 
asked. “My destination is Rose Cot 
—Mrs. Anchimbauld’s place.” 

This bit of information would haye 
been a bold invitation on the part of g 
young girl; but from Romaine, who wag 
twice his age in worldly experience, jt 
had only the effect of deciding that he 
need not make an awkward retreat; and 
the discovery that she was Mrs. Anchim. 
bauld’s guest put him more at his ease, 

“How lovely the rain has made every. 
thing,” remarked Romaine, not inclined 
to walk in unsociable silence as her com. 
panion was. “Yesterday I longed t 
brush off the hedgerows, but last nights 
rain has dusted them effectually.” 

“Yes, dust is a great nuisance. It js 
always either dusty or muddy in the 
country,” came the discontented answer, 

This was a bad beginning. “I wonder 
what he is interested in,” thought Re 
maine, in the brief silence. “Probably 
dogs and horses, since he lives in the 
country. But I can scarcely venture to 
discuss either, in my ignorance of them,” 

But neither horses, dogs, hunting nor 
riding had the smallest interest to her 
young acquaintance, and Romaine was 
inclined to give up the riddle as hopeless, 
when she became conscious that for the 
first time he was looking at her. It 
would have been overwhelmingly confus- 
ing to him, if she had in any way ae 
knowledged his gaze, and she could 
hope that her face would inspire him wi 
a remark, not personal, but original: and 
therefore she decided he should make the 
next observation, which in‘a little time he 
did. 

“Have you been here long?” 

“Quite a month,” and she added, laugh- 
ing, “I like the country better than you 
do, for I have not been in the least 
bored.” 

“And you said you are at Rose Cot 
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—) Is it not an absurd name to give 
re m-house? But it is what one might 
ex from old Mrs. Anchimbauld. 
She's the drollest body. Such a bore. 
But—” breaking down in utmost con- 
fusion, “ perhaps you're related. 

“Qh, no;” Romaine said, promptly, 
“we never saw each other until I came 

” 

«J have been at home only a week,” 
he said, as an apology for all ignorance 
of neighborhood gossip. “Tt has been an 
awfully slow week,” he added. 

“You must have had a gay time before 
ou came,” said Romaine. “Dullness is 
sure to be a blurred reflection of past 
jeasures. We are more easily satisfied 
with what we have, if we do not measure 
by what we have lost.” : 

“That is just it. Hazlehurst is dull—” 

«It looks like a fine place,” interrupted 
Romaine. he 

“Qh, the place is well enough—it is 
living there that is the bother. If there 
was only a river near where one could 
keep a boat, or even a set of fellows for a 
ericket club.” 

He was fairly launched then, and for 
the rest of their walk he was eloquent on 
the scores that had been made or were 
remotely possible. Birds were singing in 
the trees ; sheep bleating in the meadows ; 
laborers calling to each other in the har- 
vest fields ; and mingled with these sounds 
was Arthur’s voice recounting doughty 
deeds in field and stream, and Romaine 
heard not a word of all he told. “It 
should be all different,” she was saying to 
herself. “I would be very good to him. 
He should row down stream all his life, 
which he seems to think a pleasant loco- 
motion. But he should not have my 
place at Hazlehurst.” 

They had reached Archie’s lane, and 
Romaine’s new acquaintance was a little 
sorry. He had had no one to talk to, or 
rather listen to him, since he came home; 
a whole week of stupidity, he had said. 
But Romaine stopped at the gate, and 
again thanked him for his assistance over 
the branch. 

There was a certain graciousness in her 
manner that flattered the young man, 
who, as he walked away, felt much satis- 
faction with himself. It never entered 
his brain to give Romaine credit for this 
new sensation, which was merely a feel- 
ing of seli-confidence, that he had never 





experienced before in the society of a 
woman. He had not the slightest idea 
that Romaine was the cause of this pleas- 
ant impression. 

Archie was in the clover-field, and saw 
Romaine at the gate with Arthur Gwynne. 
He had not long to watch them; and 
when the young man’s back was fairly 
turned, he vaulted over the fence and 
met Romaine in the lane. 

“So you know the prince,” he said. 
“ How did it happen?” 


Romaine told him of her adventure, - 


and of Arthur’s timely aid. She re- 
counted it with some humor, but said 
nothing of the youth’s bashfulness, nor of 
his immunity from cold, due to his care 
for his health, Archie was one who con- 
sidered even ordinary precautions for 
health coddling one’s self. 

“So he really plunged into the water to 
be of service to you? There is some hope 
for him. I did not know that one of his 
blood could think of the comfort of 
another,” remarked Archie. 

“Perhaps there was some curiosity 
that prompted him to come to my rescue. 
A strange woman in distress: I must ac- 
knowledge I had my back to him, so he 
could not tell what manner of person I 
was. If he had been on the other side of 
the run, facing me, I might now be be- 
wailing the ruin of my boots.” 

Archie was not a man to be entrapped 
into a compliment; yet, none the less, he 
would have considered any man a brute 
who would not run a considerable risk to 
do Romaine a service. She had turned 
to walk up the lane, so did not detect his 
thoughts by any tell-tale look in his eyes, 
which certainly expressed much admira- 
tion. 

“Did he say anything ,of his place, 
Hazlehurst? It is worth seeing. Some 
day, if you will let me, I will drive you 
there. It will be well worth your trou- 
ble.” 

Archie spoke eagerly, not so much from 
his desire to show Romaine the really one 
fine place in the neighborhood, as _ his 
wish to drive her behind Prince again. 
Romaine had taken all her drives 
with Mrs. Anchimbauld in an old-time 
phaeton, and could not be persuaded that 
a more rapid transit was equally safe. 
He did not know what a dainty bait he 
was cautiously employing to induce her to 
drive with him. 
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A week afterwards, Romaine and 
Archie were bowling along the level road 
to Hazlehurst. When they had turned 
into the gate, Archie checked his horse 
into a walk and said, “How little every- 
thing is changed. It is five years since I 
last drove up this avenue, and it seems as 
if it were yesterday.” 

Romaine felt an increase of curiosity. 
What could have fixed this last visit of 
Archie’s to Hazlehurst so indelibly in his 
memory? Was it something that con- 
cerned Edgar? If so, who had a better 
right to know than she? Yet she asked 
no questions, but leaned back in her seat, 
and remarked upon the appearance of 
the house, which was then in view. 

Soon they were in the great drawing- 
room, waiting for Arthur, who was not 
expecting them. Romaine had been cu- 
rious to see the home Edgar had so effect- 
ually shut against him—justly, she was in- 
clined to think as she looked around her, 
for he would not have made an alien of 
himself, so carelessly apparently, if there 
had not been sufficient reason. The por- 


traits on the walls were of his ancestors ; 
the furniture must have been in use before 
It was not difficult to se 


he was born. 
how his boyhood ‘had passed amid suc 
surroundings, and she felt very sure that 
she could surprise Archie by the accurate 
knowledge she could display. 

An unwonted silence had come over 
Archie. He had taken possession of the 
most uncomfortable spindle-legged chair 
in the collection, but soon deserted it to 
begin an uneasy walk up and down the 
long room. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed, “ why 
do people ever have a desire to revisit 
familiar places? I would rather lead a 
forlorn hope than re-people this room, and 
yet I cannot help doing so.” 

“Tt is as if you were seeing ghosts, I 
fancy,” said Romaine, with no dread of 
the supernatural. 

“They are not all dead. One, at least, 
I have no reason to think so.” 

Romaine forebore to question him. 
What could she not have asked him with- 
out incurring any greater suspicion than 
of an inordinate curiosity? But a dread 
of the past came over her. Why drag 
down upon her these secrets, if there were 
really any. 

Archie suddenly stopped his restless 
walking and stood before her as she tran- 





uilly sat with her hands lichtly ou 
in ho lap. ony clam 

“It is five years,” he said, “since Team, 
here to give such a common bit of news 
a marriage. Yet it was by far the 
unpleasant bit of business I ever dig ; 
my life. Old Mr. Hazle was a passionate 
rancorous old man, and he had sworn 
that no one should mention his gop 
name before him. Edgar, was, poor fellow 
easy-going and good-tempered, and he 
thought rt would make an impression oy 
his hot-tempered father, to know he had 
married and settled down, as it were, | 
undertook to tell the news reluctant} 
enough, but there was no one else to do a 
Old Mr. Hazle was sitting there,” indiggp. 
ing with a motion of his hand an gpm 
chair by the fire-place, “and his wif 
just where you are. She was workj 
with red wool. I never see the colg 
without recalling the scene. No doubt] 
bungled in trying to give the gist of the 
letter in as few words as possible. I had 
to explain that the girl was young, anda 
foreigner ; at least her mother was F 
and she had always lived abroad. 
wished me to enlarge upon the fact 
she was an orphan, without relatives—g 
if, poor child, that was in her favor—and 
that she was exceptionably well educated, 
In short, he was sure that his father would 
be charmed with her.” 

“What brilliant diplomats you both 
were,” said Romaine, with a little laugh, 

“We were not very wise,” admitted 
Archie. “I had better have k 
to the one fact of the marriage, Mr 
Hazle interrupted me with a wicked 
laugh. “Charm me!—am I s0 
fooled? Tell him I want no forej 

.’ No matter what he called hi 
daughter-in-law. He was a blasphemous 
old man.” 

Romaine’s hands linked tightly together, 
and a flush mounted in her face, but she 
said nothing. It would have required 
much courage to have said just then, “I 
am the woman he so abused.” Arehie 
went on with his story. 

“Then for the first time Mrs. Haze 
spoke. She could say the softest thing 
with the sharpest sting. It was an at 
with her. 

“It would never do to bring the git 
here, she said. ‘It was thoughtles i 
Edgar to mention it. If she is really mie, 
the less she knows of her husband’s aale 
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ais the better. It is difficult to be- 

brought up as she must have been, 

she could suit Mr. Hazle. On Ar- 
’s account they must be careful : 
‘ners are objectionably free and easy 
in their. manners ; and once here, it might 
ie hard to get rid of this young per- 

9” 

éMrs. Hazle was sensible. That unfor- 
junate young person would have been 
dificult to get rid of,” said Romaine. 

éThe poor girl would not have been 

4 F often wonder what has become 
of her,” said Archie. 

“So her only fault was marrying the 
jeir?” asked Romaine. 

«Rdgar was disinherited some time be- 
fore his marriage. I will do Mrs. Hazle 
the justice to say she did nothing to make 
the breach, and as little to heal it. It is 
hard that her son has the whole property, 
and Edgar’s wife nothing ; as for Edgar 
himself—” 

Romaine raised her hand with a ges- 
ture implying silence. There were sounds 
of footsteps on the marble flags in the 


hall, and Arthur passed hastily by the 


n door, evidently suspicious of un- 
welcome visitors. When fairly passed, he 

ve that furtive glance one is almost 
compelled to give under the circumstances, 
and saw Romaine. 

“So you have come,” he exclaimed. “I 
scarcely hoped it.” 

“Not when I told you I wanted to see 
the house? Mr. Anchimbauld was kind 
enough to drive me over,” Romaine said, 


smiling. 

Thus reminded of the fact that there 
was some one else in the room besides her- 
self, Arthur turned to welcome Archie. 
“Tam glad you managed to find your 
way here. I have never before had the 

re of seeing you here.” 

Archie’s hand-shaking was of the most 
formal kind. It was evidently a mistake 
on the part of Arthur to remind him of 
the infrequency of his visit. But that 

man was oblivious to all facts but 
the one, the one of Romaine’s presence. 

“I am glad you drove over with 
Archie,” he said, coming back to Ro- 
maine, though with none of the implied 
satisfaction in his voice; “I was afraid 

ou would never drive behind anything 

Mrs. Anchimbauld’s old sorrel. My 
s are a great deal steadier than 
Archie's. I say, Archie,” with a much 





higher key, “does your gray still shy at 
his shadow?” 

“T did not know he had that eccentric- 
ity,” was the brief answer. 

“Why, who but Prince spilled Jack 
Carter out of his wagon? I never saw 
anything more comical than the break-up, 
and Jack was furious. It is no fun to 
have one’s wagon kicked to flinders”—the 
last remark made to Romaine. 

“To overturn Carter does not imply 
mischief on the horse’s account,” Archie 
remarked, laconically. 

“But a horse that has once kicked the 
shafts is not to be trusted. I assure you,” 
again turning to Romaine, “that it hap- 
pened just as I say, only Archie seems to 
have forgotten.” . 

- “Which makes it all the more convine- 
ing that the sorrel is the safest,” said Ro- 
maine, laughing. 

But Arthur was bent upon proving his 
horses were to be depended upon, and Ro- 
maine, if not interested, was too polite to 
show she was not. Archie, still standing 
by the window, expressed a wish to speak 
to the gardener, and went out for the 
purpose. 

“Would you not like to see the con- 
servatories?” asked Archie, and Romaine 
assented gladly. 

When Archie returned, he found the 
drawing-room empty; but the sound of 
not very distant voices could be traced to 
the library, whose door also stood wide 
open, and before which he halted. Ro- 
maine was sitting on a low chair, with 
her back to the door; but a great mirror 
on the wall just opposite her, gave Archie 
full view of her face. She was resting 
her head indolently on the back of the 
chair, and there was a look of content- 
ment or satisfaction in her face that 
puzzled Archie, who had learned to watch 
her even more than he was aware of. 
She was showing neither curiosity nor 
admiration for this room that old Mr. 
Hazle had never wearied to adorn, but 
looked as if it was the most familiar spot 
in the world to her. No doubt she had 
heard of all its splendors during long 
nights of watching. 

Seated close to the arm of Romaine’s 
chair, with a large portfolio of engravings 
of scenes in Europe on his knee, Arthur 
was showing them and reading aloud the 
printed morsels of information under each 
one of them. He was so absorbed he did 
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not see that Romaine just glanced at each 
picture he handed her, and laid it on the 
pile on her lap, which was rapidly in- 
creasing in height. Most of these pictures 
were more actual to her than her present 
surroundings. Many of the places had 
been as much home to her as she was ac- 
customed to feel, and yet they seemed less 
a part of her life than this room she had 
not spent an hour in. 

Archie, standing in the doorway, felt 
annoyed that Romaine should feel so 
much evident satisfaction at Arthur’s 
stupid attempt to entertain her, as he 
might a child, by showing her pictures. 
He felt most unreasonably inclined to 
find fault with Romaine’s cheerful good 
nature,-which heretofore he had thought 
her great attraction—always giving the 
impression of making the best of life, 
as sunshine does, as if out of the mere 
shreds and scraps of pleasure, she could 
judiciously patch out a beautiful holiday 
garment. He had thought that Ro- 
maine’s sunshine was inherent, therefore 
dark surroundings would make no per- 
sonal difference, only a reflective one 
heightening the brightness. But now a 
doubt arose whether deep down in Ro- 
maine’s nature there was not a fancy, if 
not something greater, a liking for luxury, 
and if she had the chance, which seemed 
by no means doubtful, of choosing Hazle- 
hurst, she would not prefer its splendors 
rather than—than a life of comparative 
poverty and self-denial. 

Suddenly Romaine looked up into the 
mirror and met Archie’s earnest, discon- 
tented look. Not a change came into her 
own face, though she at once raised her 
head from the cushions, and proposed 
their return home. 

“But you have not seen the conserva- 
tories,” objected Arthur. 

“T must wait for that pleasure. I have 
been so—oh so very much interested in 
what you have shown me of the house! 
sient is a home one could be proud 
of, and—and learn to love. Perha 
some day Mr. Anchimbauld will again 
drive me over,” said Romaine. 

Arthur managed to keep Romaine a 
little longer, until the servant brought a 
huge bouquet, he had ordered to be sent 
from the conservatories. Thus his happi- 
ness was enhanced by the sight of Ho- 
maine driving off with his odorous gift in 
her lap. He might have felt chagrin if 





he had seen the flowers slip down 4 ck 


maine’s feet before she had dri 
end of the avenue. ven tthe 

“You have dropped the flowers” said 
Archie, stooping down for them, " 

“Please le: them be. The perfume ; 
oppressive. Flowers should be gathered 
with the dew on them to be truly enjg ed, 
and these have never felt even a real at 
drop.” 

She spoke a little sharply, as if 
thing more than the perfume of the fioy. 
ers oppressed her. Archie looked at her 
wonderingly, but she was not conscigy 
of his look, so he let it linger, wonder; 
how any one could fail to call her beauti. 
ful: forgetting his own criticism the fing 
time he saw her at the station. Sud. 
denly Romaine looked up, having become 
conscious of the silence between 
Archie’s gaze may have roused her, 
she began at once to talk, but she did no 
make a single remark that bore any refer. 
ence to Hazlehurst or its owner, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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YEARNING FOR CHILDHOODs 
LILIES. 








_ BY MRS. V. SHEFFEY HALLER, 
What fancy is this that’s fastened its chain 
Its golden links in a gorgeous snare, 

Around my heart and busy brain— 
That makes the blue of the upper air 
Where the restless cloudlets come and go, 
Seem fleck’d with the waxen lilies’ snow? 


And why, when I sit by the water's edge, 
Closing my eyes for a moment’s dream, 
Do fairies troop o’er the sodden sedge 
Lily fleets launching out on the stream— 
Wee ships afloat on the lakelet’s breast, 
Gently swaying, though anchored at rest, 


Stirr’d by the Undines and Sirens who press 
Hither to gather the odorous dew, 
For gems to enhance their loveliness. 
Rare diamonds, pearls and emeralds, too— 
Fairyland’s wonderful, matchless stores— 
The lily fleet brings from Elfin shores. 


I hear soft notes of a magical song 
In cadences swelling sweet from the wave, 
Coaxing zephyrs to bear them along, 
Wooing me forth to the mermaiden’s cave, 
I hear—but, ah! what fetters are these 
Defying thus the voice of the breeze? 


Temptingly fair are the lilies I see 
That sway in rhythm with the rippling lai, 
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‘te nautili fleets, or sea-birds free— 


But Mem’rys wand the mirage doth make! 
from the realm of childhood’s bright hours. 
froking sweet dreams of childhood’s flowers. 


The real lilies Fate ever will hide 
Till the glad future’s dear angel may 
e o'er the waves of Death’s chilly tide— 
Gilding the dusk of life’s fading day, 
To lift the veil, that I may behold 
Lily stars silv’ry and centred with gold. 


Qn earthly waters they gladden our eyes, 
@° waft from meadows incense of praise, 

Bat I'll see them starring radiant skies, 
Vaulting the future’s halcyon days— j 

And God will be near when once more I’ve see 

Lilies perfect in shadow and sheen. 
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BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


A distracting pea and a crumpled rose 
leaf have been known to ruin the slum- 
bering peace of a princess and a fairy. 

Miss Leroy, although neither a royal 
nor immortal being, was as fastidious 
concerning her afternoon nap as either of 
the afore-mentioned esthetic sleepers, and 
she had been annoyed beyond endurance 
for several days, by a very peculiar hum- 
ming sort of disturbing sound, just too, 
as she began to lose herself in the deli- 
cious swoon of slumber that follows an 
enervating summer afternoon’s siesta. 

In spite of a recent little affaire du 
cour, which had terminated in a tiff and a 
heartache Laura Leroy had counted 
upon making a very pleasant visit down 
at Beach Haven, the pretty seaside villa 
of her friend Mrs. Grayson, at Doyle’s. 
Tired and worn out from a gay season’s 
whirl of parties, balls, and their attend- 
ant flirtations, the girl actually needed 
the quiet and rest the place promised her, 
and she welcomed the invitation with a 
hearty letter of acceptance at once, al- 
though it was early June, and a month 
in advance of her usual sea-shore flitting. 

The pretty room allotted her, upon her 
arrival, she found delightful, opening as 
it did out on to the wide roomy piazza 
whose vine-covered pillars framed square 
“bits” of sea and sky, as pretty, she 
laughingly declared, “as any at the 
Academy Exhibition!” And the soft, 
wductive looking lounge, with its great 
ileep-coaxing cushions, over by the low 








windows, made the half indolent, half 
sick girl happy in the anticipation of the 
long delicious naps she should take daily, 
lulled to sleep by the soft lullaby of the 
waves. But the curious sound that 
greeted her ears nearly every afternoon, 
just as she began to drowse off into 
dreamland, not only annoyed, but puz- 
zled her as well. Too trifling for com- 
plaint, however, Miss Leroy made no 
remark concerning her daily nap disturb- 
ance, but lay amid her cushions and won- 
dered peevishly what cause might pro- 
duce such effect! It could not be called 
a noise, it was simply a sound; not un- 
like a breath of wind sweeping over 
wires; twice or thrice had she risen and 
tip-toed out on to the piazza to see if 
there was any thing outside that might 
cause the vibrations, for, half musical 
sometimes, it suggested the probability of 
an Eolian harp somewhere; but there 
were no signs of any such arrangement; 
at that hour there was nothing to be seen 
but the servants passing to and fro, and 
nothing to be heard save an occasional 
catch of Irish song that Norah the new 
girl crooned over her work. 

This girl Norah was a discovery and a 
study. Mrs. Grayson had called Miss 
Leroy’s attention to the fact, upon the 
first evening of her friend’s arrival. 

“T want you to tell me whose this 
girl’s face is like,” said she laughingly, 
“and assure me that I have not ridicu- 
lously idealized and imaginized her.” 
Norah had brought up Miss Leroy’s 
parasol and shawl-strap, and stood in the 
doorway awaiting further orders as Mrs. 
Grayson whispered these words. 

Miss Leroy glanced at the girl’s face, 
then with a warm look of admiration 
looked again before she answered : 

“Why, Beatrice Cenci, of course!” 

“There! that is precisely what I tell 
Jack, and he laughs at me,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Grayson; “but he hears her talk, 
and her voice isn’t Italian exactly ; she is 
charmingly, or rather discordantly green, 
a veritable sprig of Shamrock, fresh from 
county Connaught; she has not been 
‘over’ very long, and the brogue clings 
to her tongue as thick as Irish moss on 
the sea coast. Listen my dear, and be 
disappointed. Norah,” she said, turning 
to the girl, “Tell Mr. Grayson that we 
will be down in a few moments, and say, 
to please wait for us in the library.” 
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“ An’ that I will,” came the reply, in 
such a coarse, albeit hearty tone of rough 
voice, accompanied by a bright smile and 
low courtesy as she left the room, that 
Miss Leroy thoroughly looked her aston- 
ishment and amusement. 

“ What a pity,” said she, after the girl 
had left the room. “She ought to be 
dumb!” 

“Well, she is, about some things,” 
laughed Mrs. Grayson; “but in spite of 
her raw manners, uncouth ways, and dis- 
agreeable voice, I like the girl. She is 
very apt in learning, and I find so much 
that is kind-hearted and good in her dis- 
position and character, that I have deter- 
mined to keep her, and train her up in 
the way she should go. Jack, even, de- 
clares she is a diamond in the rough, and 
predicts that she will some day sparkle 
‘as a jewel of a girl.’” 

“What do you think of Nell’s bit of 
emerald, Laura,” asked Mr. Grayson, as 
they all sat out on the lower piazza after 
tea. 

“She is a decidedly deep green, and 
very rough; are those recommenda- 
tions?” 

“Well, one couldn’t pronounce her 
‘off color, could they? She’s a rare one, 
that’s a fact; tell Laura some of her 
antics, Nell; you must remember she is 
only ‘just over,’ and is full of old country 
superstitions—believes in witches, ghosts, 
and such hobgoblins.” 

“She gave us such a scare the first 
night down here,” began Mrs. Grayson ; 
“at bed time Norah was missing; we 
looked for her everywhere about the 
house, but no Norah; the other girls said 
she was ‘quare in the head and was most 
likely moonin’ down by the bay,’ but 
they could not find her on the beach, and 
I was actually beginning to feel alarmed, 
for I felt a responsibility about the girl, 
when suddenly a bright lurid flash of 
fire flamed up with a glare down by the 
gate, aud there stood Norah feeding the 
blaze. When questioned as to this 
strange and somewhat dangerous proceed- 
ing she looked amazed at our surprise. 
‘There,’ said’ she proudly, ‘an’ isn’t it a 
mark of respict to our neighbors, as well 
as to ourselves, to light a stack of straw 
the first night in a strange new place? 
It is only becoming in us to do so, and 
besides,” she added sotto voce, ‘it scares 
the witches away intirely.’” 





“Oh dear, what a dreadful] val 


creature!” cried Miss Leroy, “] eo 


be half afraid of her. Do you really think 
she is quite right in her mind?” 

“No doubt of that, Laura,” replied My 
Grayson, tossing his cigar out among th. 
fire-flies that gleamed among the bushes. 
“Norah is a girl of strong mind but 
strong character as well; you can 
that in her face, and hear it in her Voice.” 


“Her voice is not weak, certainly,” gy, 
7? 


swered Miss Leroy smiling; “what 
crow’s caw in a dove’s throat! but her 
face expresses too much delicacy to by 
strong, surely.” 

“And yet you and Nell say she re 
minds you of Guido’s Cenci!” 

“ But we mean her prettiness— ” 

“TI shouidn’t be afraid to add her 
courage as well, when it came to uphold. 
ing a principle of self-respect or honor” 
interrupted Mr. Grayson; “I don’t be 
lieve anything would tempt Norah tg 
commit an indiscretion or a crime, and 
she would be as staunch and true where 
she loved as—well,” said he after a short 
pause, “more so perhaps than a great 
many women in higher stations of jife” 

Mrs. Grayson coughed just here, and 
Miss Leroy tanned herself furiously, and 
declared in a querulous tone that it was 
hotter than July—she had always su 
posed it was cool in June at the shore! 

“Speaking of July, isn’t young Rad- 
cliff to sail on the fifth?” asked Mr 
Grayson. 

Mrs. Grayson’s cough increased, and 
she pulled her rocker nearer to her 
husband’s chair as Miss Leroy replied 
briefly : 

“I believe that is the date he said he 
should sail.” 

“ And his uncle, Old Tight-Purse Mun 
son, where does he spend the season, [ 
wonder?” 

“How can you call Col. Munson such 
names, Mr. Grayson! He is anything but 
close,” interrupted Miss Leroy with 
sudden life and warmth in her tones. 

“ He’s the stingiest old skinflint I ever 
came across,” replied Mr. Grayson, n0t 
minding the toe of his wife’s slipper, 
which endeavored vainly to crush out his 


‘words. 


“I beg pardon, I know better, Me 
Grayson; he is as generous as & pride 
Why I couldn’t begin to count the open 
tickets, and flowers, and drives, aad 
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presents he makes his friends—” 
gh Ah yes, that may be, where he hopes 
to receive 2 return—of some kind or 
other. No, my dear Laura, Col. Munson 
i, noi a generous, or even a kind-hearted 
man, and no one knows that better than 
his nephew, poor Tom Radcliff! fi 

«¢Poor Tom Radcliff indeed, echoed 
Miss Leroy, with something between a 
sigh and a sniff of contempt. i 

“Alas yes, ‘poor Tom Radcliff, con- 
tinued Mr. Grayson soberly, “and if you, 
of all people, don’t come to feel a pro- 
found pity, if no more, for him in your 
heart, Laura Leroy, you are not the 
woman I have always judged you to be; 
and with these words Mr. Grayson rose, 
whistled to his dog, and strolled down 
the walk toward the beach. 

A silence followed, broken only by the 
sound of Mr. Grayson’s steps on the gravel. 

“Don’t mind what Jack says, Laura, 
he’s a torment,” said Mrs. Grayson, as a 
igh escaped her friend’s lips. 

“JT don’t mind Nell, only, Col Munson 
js not such a Gradgrind as he makes him 
gut; he is a generous, kind-hearted gen- 
tleman, and I wont hear him maligned !” 

“Nor would I, if I cared for him, 
Laura; but I didn’t know. What is all 
this about Tom Radcliff? isn’t his going 
abroad something sudden? I always 
thought he and you—” 

“J wish people would not ‘think’ 
about my affairs! I am trying to give 
up the habit myself, and that is just what 
Icame down here tor. Nell, don’t you 
tease me too!” And there was such a 
pathos in the impetuous words, that Mrs. 
Grayson kindly refrained from pressing 
the question further, but kissed her friend 
good night and told her to sleep off all 
her troubles. 

June bloomed and glowed in its soft 
splendor down at the shore; each morn- 
ing, as if out of the waves, like Aphrodite, 
the new day rose pink and golden hued, 
and each evening, like some royal queen, 
trailed her garments of purple and crim- 
son over the Western hills. 

Miss Leroy appeared to enjoy her so- 
journ at Beach Haven, and notwith- 
standing the little annoyance of her dis- 
turbed nap, found the rest and quiet she 
had sought at the seashore. 

There were some dissipations to be in- 
dulged in, to be sure, even early as it 
was; hops at the Grand Hotel had been 





inaugurated, and sailing parties along 
the coast “in order.” 

Col. Munson had been down at the. 
hotel a few days beside, and brought Miss 
Leroy, as a little present, a charmingly 
quaint set of Rhinestone, scarf pin and 
belt buckle—a trifle he said, that he had 
“picked up at Ball’s,” and which he 
thought her fancy for curious ornament 
would appreciate. She had _ received 
them with a bright glad look of pleasure 
and thanked him warmly; she was a 
very child in her love for gifts, and 
always “expected something” from her 
dearest friends. The value of the article 
did not matter; it was the little remem- 
brance that pleased her. 

“What do they cost?” asked Mr. 
Grayson abruptly, when Miss Leroy dis- 


played them to him triumphantly, after ' 


the Colonel’s departure. 

“T’m sure I do not know, nor care; but 
they show a generous heart, and that is 
above price!” 

“Take care, Laura, they may cost you 
more than they are worth,” rejoined Mr. 
Grayson, with a keen, searching look at 
the girl’s now flaming face. 

“ What do you mean, pray?” she asked. 

“Just what I say—take care!” and 
Mr. Grayson went back to his morning 
paper, while Miss Leroy turned quickly 
and left the room with a gay laugh. 

“Come quick, Laura, if you want to 
see the quaintest tableau vivant you ever 
saw in your life! just throw on your peg- 
noir, and run down the back stairs with 
me; the servants have got Norah to danc- 
ing, and Marie says it’s a sight worth 
seeing,” and Mrs. Grayson hurried Miss 
Leroy away from her crimping-pins, and 
the thousand and one girl preparations 
for the night, and together they stealthily 
crept down to the laundry, where in midst 
of dainty piles of the neatly-ironed week’s 
wash, the servants were seated watching 
Norah’s pas de seul. 

“Why, that is the curious sound!” ex- 
claimed Miss Leroy in an astonished 
whisper, as she tip-toed down the stairs to- 
ward the spot where Marie had told her 
mistress they could see and hear, unob- 
served. 

“The what?” answered Mrs. Grayson, 
not catching her friend’s meaning; but 
she did not wait for an explanation, as the 
scene before them attracted their attention 
at once. 
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It was a pretty picture. Ranged round 
the room stood an admiring group, in the 
centre of which was Norah, all flushed, 
and a trifle dishabillée, both from the ex- 
ertion of the dance and her previous warm 
work. She was taking some very fancy 
steps back and forth, to the sound of a 
small jewsharp which she gayly played at 
the same time. 

“The harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls,” softly sang Mrs. Grayson. 

“ That is the curious sound that has so 
puzzled and troubled me ever since I have 
been here, Nell!” cried Miss Leroy, in a 
suppressed whisper of atonement. “I be- 
gan to imagine it was something super- 
natural, it has spoiled all my afternoon 
naps, and nearly set me frantic, and it 
has been simply a jewsharp! Did you 
know she was so accomplished?” 

“Why yés—didn’t I tell you about 
‘Norah’s Harp? She is passionately fond 
of it, and spends all of her ‘ half hour hol- 
idays’ playing it. She was sent on an er- 
rand in the neighborhood, shortly after 
she came to us, and came home without 
the article for which she had been dis- 
patched ; but, with bright eyes and a glad 
smile, crying, ‘Shure, and I’ve found it! 
—iver since I set foot upon this soil I 
have looked for it and longed for it, and 
[I have it at last!’ And she held up her 
little jewsharp triumphantly, and set to 
playing, savagely—if one might so express 
it—all the queer old Irish tunes she 
knew. 

“T wish I could have known of her pe- 
culiar penchant before. I should have 
been spared hours of troubled conjectur- 
ing.” 

“ Listen,” interrupted Mrs. Grayson ; 
“she is going to tell the girls something 
interesting—I know by the expression 
of their faces.” And the two ladies 
softly went down a few steps nearer to 
the half-closed doorway that screened 
them. 

“An’ that is the way we dance in 
County Connaught,” said Norah, breath- 
leasly, fanning herself with her apron 
after ending one of the figures. “ There’s 
no laying on o’ hands, or making free 
leike with the girls as they do in this 
country, do y’s see? Och, but I was 
shametaced to look at them up at the 
Gran’ Hotel dancin’ the other night! 
There the gentlemin come up and grabbed 
the ladies by the arms and waist, and the 





ladies unblushingly laid their heads daa. a 
upon their bosoms, and whirled - | 
that manner, an’ it was not decent! 
we dance more becomin’ and mod, 
ye see?” And she pantomined gy 
proceeded, in a very graceful 
ri a way now : the lad forninst ye, jy 
p quietly like, an’ he takes 
gently by the hand, and yes’ both a 
off together to the music; then he 
afew Sir Roger de Coverley steps, and you 
curtsey, and so it goes—no laying oq e 
hands and pullin’ ye about, but just 
ing time to the music with dacent steps” 

“You dance in bare feet, though ts 
County Connaught, Norah, and the ladieg 
and gentlemen here wear shoes,” gai 
Marie, the French nurse. 

“Shure, an’ we do that,” a 
Norah, with a toss of the head. «Ww, 
bare our feet, but we cover our necks gy’ 
our arms. Some of the proud ones con 
to the balls with shoes and stockin’s 
be sure; but most of the byes and gj 
just go to the pump, and walk in 
and nate to the dance with the sli 
on that they were born in, shure.” a 
Norah put out a pair of very shapely whit 
feet as she spoke. 

“Quite a lesson in morals, as well g 
calisthenics,” said Mrs. Grayson, as she 
and Miss Leroy quietly slipped upstaix 
again. 

“Norah seems to have rather 
minded ideas on propriety, doesn’t she? 
I dare say, however, our mode of drew 
ing and dancing shocks her primitive 
notions quite as much as the ‘ 
Connaught’ styles would us, should we 
behold a ball-room filled with their yotar 
ies of Terpsichore.” 

“The girl is something of a preacher, 
certainly. I hope she won’t endeayortp 
lecture me,” returned Miss Leroy, who 
was an ardent lover of the hoydenish 
racquet, the vigorous Alsatian, and the 
fascinating glide, and who in spite of cer 
tain protestations on the part of her lover 
and had quarreled with him on thesubjed, 
did not fancy hearing a homily on ther 
demerits. “I am glad I have discovered 
what that puzzling sound is,” she contit 
ued; “I shall sleep through it now.” 

“Why, I will speak to her and haveit 
stopped, Laura.” 

toh, no, no; I shan’t mind it at all 
now that I can ‘place’ it; it was themy 
tery of it that was annoying. 
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. the harp if she is so fond of 
gn T would not spoil her pleasure for 
anything ; but she is a little prude, isn’t 
she? The idea of severely criticising our 
dancing who know better than her!” 

At twenty the world ought to be bright 
and beautiful and without a sorrow; but 
in spite of her youthful years, and the 
additional attractions that make life worth 
living to a young woman—beauty and 
riches—Laura Leroy found it a dull, 
dreary spot at present, to live in. : 

Mrs. Grayson began to grow anxious 
about her guest as the weeks glided by. 
At first she had seemed delighted with her 
visit; indeed, she was almost restless] 
happy in her enjoyment; but all that had 

sassed away now, and she appeared sick 
and distrait. Her appetite was gone, and 
she said she could not sleep, and the pale 
and dark-shadowed eyes told that too 
plainly to be disputed. 

“J wish I knew what ailed Laura; she 
seems so unhappy,” said Mrs. Grayson to 
her husband one night. They were sit- 
ting out on the piazza, and Laura stood 
leaning over the rails, her eyes off on the 
ocean, and her thoughts evidently “ miles 
out beyond the distant sails.” 

“My heart, my heart is over the sea,” 
softly whistled Mr. Grayson. 

“Why, Jack, do you really believe she 
cares for Tom Radcliff after all?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Grayson, who was unfemi- 
ninely dull at reading affaires du coeur. 

“I really do,” returned Mr. Grayson. 
“And what is more, I believe old Tight- 
purse is trying his very best to win her 
hand—he never can her heart—while 
Tom is out of the road. He knows they 
parted in anger, and he helped the affair 
on—and Tom off—and for a purpose. 
Laua is a good little girl, but a trifle 
weak. Col. Munson’s attentions and gold 
may buy her before she knows it.” 

“Why, Jack, how dare you?” 

“Well, I mean his pretty trick of mak- 
ing her presents—it amounts to the same 
thing; he sees she is pleased with a bau- 
ble, and he will dazzle her into accepting 
him along with some of his ‘rare gifts’ 
one of these days. I wish she would not 
take his presents. Between you and me, 
Nell, it isn’t exactly the thing for Laura 
to be accepting such elegant gifts from 
him, unless she does mean to break poor 
Tom Radcliff’s heart by marrying his 
uncle,” 

Vow. ovit.—4. 








“Well, I will talk to her about it. I 
never thought of her marrying Col. Mun- 
son, though he is old enough to be her 
grandfather, and—” 

“You women will do curious things for 
spite sometimes.” 

“T don’t know about that; we do curi- 
ous things for love sometimes, I will ac- 
knowledge, but we are not revengeful.” 

“And if she marries Munson, it will not 
be to break Tom’s heart—out of spite and 
revenge, but for love?” 

“No, it will be to make the colonel 
happy—out of pity!” 

“ Well, you’re loyal to one another, at 
least—a good trait in you! ” 

No, the world was neither bright nor 
beautiful to Miss Laura Leroy’s eyes that 
summer: it was either too hot or too cold; 
she wanted to ride when they were to sail, 
or vice versa. She longed to go back to 
the city, and she hated to leave the sea- 
side. Every thing was tedious and tire- 
some, wearing and dull. 

‘“‘ Hateful to her were men, the sunlight hateful.” 

All these thoughts were in her mind 
one morning, as she stood pulling a rose 
to pieces out on the lawn. She had been 
engaged in this destructive reverie for 
some time, and the grass about her was 
rosy with the scattered leaves. She 
looked up at length, as Marie, the French 
maid, came on tip-toe up to where she was. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle,” said Marie, 
inawhisper. “But have you found your 
piece of Irish point you missed yester- 
day?” 

“No, I have not looked for it; I dare 
say it is in one of the lower trays of my 
trunk—why, have you discovered it?” 
carelessly asked Miss Leroy, tossing away 
another flower. 

“No, not exactly; but—” she hesitated. 

“Well, what about it, then?” im- 
patiently interrupted Miss Leroy. 

The girl came nearer, and spoke low. 

“TI do not like to make any accusation, 
mademoiselle, of course; but I have seen 
Norah behaving very curiously. She has 
been concealing something in her bosom, 
and when I asked her what she had hid 
there, she colored violently, and—” 

“Oh, no! Surely you can not suspect 
Norah!” exclaimed Miss Leroy. “See 
here, Nell,” she called, as Mrs. Grayson 
passed the hall-door. Mrs. Grayson came 
down toward her, and she repeated Marie’s 
suspicion to her friend. 
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“TI cannot tell, Laura,” gravelyanswered 
Mrs, Grayson to Miss Leroy’s entreaties, 
as to her belief in the innocence of the 
girl. “I have had some startling ex- 
perience in my time, with servants whose 
honesty seemed unimpeachable; still I 
have great faith in Norah, and I do not 
want to think her dishonest. Let us wait 
awhile, and see if your lace does not turn 
ap in your trunk.” 

A shout of laughter from the servants’ 
kitchen greeted their ears just then, and 
the three started in that direction to see 
what had occasioned the unusually loud 
hilarity. 

As they neared the doorway, they be- 
held Norah standing in the centre of the 
room with an angry, defiant look upon 
her fair face. 

“ An’ it is no love token, I tell you,” 
said she warmly. 

“ But why do you blush so, then, Nor- 
ah?” asked the cook. 

“An’ if I never blush for more than 
that, shure I need never be sorry,” re- 
turned Norah. 

“Well, show us what it is, then, that 
you carry so secretly in your bosom,” 
teazed another of the girls, pulling at the 
waist of Norah’s dress. 

Norah unpinned the calico jacket, and 
took from her bosom a rose. 

“ This,” said she earnestly, “is the first 
rose I have seen in this country: I picked 
it early this morning with the dew on its 
leaves, an’ I put it in my bosom with a 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, for hav- 
ing brought me safely to this beautiful 
iand where the people are all kind and 
good to me, and the roses bloom so swate- 
ly, an’ because I am glad to be in such a 
bright, beautiful world.” 

A hushed silence followed Norah’s ex- 
planation ; the servants went back to their 
tasks gravely; Marie quietly glided away, 
and Mrs. Grayson turned to her friend 
with a bright smile and half-dimmed eyes. 

“T knew Norah was not a thief,” said 
she, as she turned to go indoors again. 
“She is an honest, true, good Irish girl, a 
sprig of real shamrock! What a lesson 
in moral philosophy, as well as religious 
teaching, that little scene “below stairs” 
was!” 

Miss Leroy stooped and picked up one 
of the half-destroyed roses she had tossed 
away. She was holding a little court 
martial over herself. 





“ And I,” she thought, “threw awaye: 
roses, and destroyed their beauty, and si 
it was a hateful world! I wonder if 
Norah—” and her gaze wandered 
toward the horizon of blue wrinkled w 
upon whose bosom the ships were sailing 
away into other lands, 

Not long after this little incident, Mig 
Leroy was seated in her room Writin 
one morning, when Norah entered, with ‘ 
package for her from the post. Mig 
Leroy looked up from her letter, nq 
fancying she saw an anxious expression 
on the girl’s face, asked kindly: 

“ Anything wrong, Norah?” 

“No, not wrong precisely Miss” 
Norah in a timid tone “but I’m a trify 
worried.” 

“Can I help you?” said Miss Leroy 
with an encouraging look. 

“Och, if you would, Miss! I’m afraid 
it is bold in me to ask you; but I would 
like so very much if you would direct ine 
a letter outside; I can write meself, after 
a fashion, but Id like the address of me 
letter written quite large and foine like 
so that I might feel sure he would get it 
and be able to read it distinctly.” 

“*He’! Oh Norah, then you have 
sweetheart after all” exclaimed Mig 
Leroy with a smile, “I will direct his 
letter, certainly ; bring it to me at once” 

“But indade, me letter is not tog 
sweetheart,” protested Norah, blushing 
violently, “but I'll just tell you all about 
it if you plaze,” and warmed with con 
dence by the interest she saw wakened in 
Miss Leroy’s countenance, Norah 
ceeded with her recital, twisting he 
apron, and looking a very pretty pictur 
of alternate diffidence and pride, the 
while. 

“He isn’t me sweetheart, Miss; but he 
asked me might he walk with me, whenl 
I first come over. He is first cousinty 
Katey Crane, and I staid at her houw 
until I got me place, an’ he was in aid 
out o’ there, and wanted to walk with 
me. Katy Crane she urged me on tosy 
‘yes,’ fur he’s a nice sort o’ man, barrin’ 
he’s middle-aged, and more suitable tobe 
me father than me sweetheart ; but hea 
good sort o’ fellow for all that, and hes 
well to do besides. But said I to him 
‘IT thank you, Michael Milligan,’ said | 
‘and you may be all that is right, and 
steady, and good; but I have not know 
you long enough, and I know very 
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u,” said I, ‘an’ I’m in a strange 
pcr an’ it behoves me to be very 
eareful who I walk with; for I have me 
character to look after here—me, a 

r lone girl that I am,’ said L An’ he 
Proked at me kind o’ curiously and 
strange like, an’ he answered back: ‘ An 
[ honor you for that, Norah ; you talk 
like an honest County Connaught girl, an 
ou'll never come to harm, said he. 
‘An’ would you believe it, Miss, when he 
went West a fortnight ago he left this 
with Katey Crane, to buy me a present, 
she says.” And Nora drew from her 

ket an envelope inside of which was a 
neatly folded new five dollar bill. ; 

The girl’s face flushed as she showed it, 
and she continued : 

“I have penned him a few words in 
answer, an’ I have told him this—to 
please to take back his money; that I 
ean not receive presence from any man 
but the one that shall have a right to 
make them to me some day; for surely, 
Miss, it isn’t maidenly and becoming to 
be after taking gifts from any man you 
don’t love, and niver intend to marry at 
all. And so if you will direct me letter 
quite distinctly, Miss, so as he may be 
sure to get it, I will be greatly obliged 
you.” And Norah handed her the en- 
velope with a slip of paper, on which she 
had scrawled in a legible but awkward 
hand: 

“Mr. Michael Milligan, Care of Mr. 
Patrick Moony, Kews Court, off Grand 
street, New Dublin, Ll.” 

Miss Leroy took the paper from the 
girl’s hand. mechanically. Her thoughts 
were wandering from the address before 
her—“ Not maidenly and becoming to 
take gifts from a man you do not love, 
and never intend to marry!” 

“But, Norah,” said she, suddenly, 
“perhaps you will love and marry Mi- 
chael Milligan.” 

“Never, Miss,” answered Norah, firmly. 
“T couldn’t love him, an’ it’s not me that 
can be bought with the glitter 0’ gold.” 

“Do you—do you love any one else, 
Norah ?” 

The question was put timidly, but with 
a strong earnestness. Norah looked in 
Miss Leroy’s face. It was girl to girl. 

“There was a young man at home,” 
replied Norah, softly, and with a warm 
erimson-dyeing cheek and brow, “ but we 





had a tiff before I came away; but in 





spite of it all, Miss, my heart is staunch 
and true, an’—” she stopped with a sob. 

Miss Leroy took up her pen, and wrote 
the address of Norah in a firm, bold hand, 
and handed her the envelope. Norah 
took it gladly. 

“Thank you, Miss,” said she ; “may you 
never know the sharp sorrow a few hasty 
words between them as loves one another, 
brings,” and she left the room quickly. 

Miss Leroy sat along time without 
touching the package Norah had brought 
her. She knew the handwriting in which 
it was addressed: it was Col. Munson’s 
chirography. After a long meditation, 
she finally drew the parcel toward her, 
and opening it discovered an exquisitely- 
carved jewel-box, inside of which lay a 
rare cameo pendant ;it was heart-shaped, 
and of curious design and workmanship. 
The note accompanying ran as follows: 

“T came across this little gem, my dear Miss 
Laura, a tan old Russian lapidary’s, in my 
roamings about for bric-a-brac the other day. I 
know you, of all my acquaintances, would best 
appreciate its quaintness and delicate rarity, and 
I would rather you, of all my friends, would 
wear it. I send it as a little souvenir @amitie. 
That I would say more if you would permit, I 
need not add, but I hope you will not look coldly 
on my heart. “ Truly yours, 

“Gratz Munson.” 


“Not maidenly and becoming to take 
gifts from a man you do not love and 
never intend to marry.” How the girl’s 
words echoed in her thoughts! She took 
up the little jewel, and hung it about her 
neck and looked in the glass. It was 
very unique and becoming. “ Not: maid- 
enly and becoming.” 

Pshaw ! how ridiculously the girl talked. 
Some one outside whistled, “ Du bist so nah 
und doch so fern.” It was Tom Radcliff’s 
favorite song. Miss Leroy looked again 
down at the cameo heart that rose and 
fell quickly now, over her own fast beat- 
ing heart. “To take gifts from a man 
you do not love.” 

What was she doing? Was she less 
noble than Norah, to be bought with the 
“glitter o’ gold?” No, she was not; her 
heart was as “staunch and true,” as even 
this poor ignorant Irish girl’s; and quickly 
taking off the pendant and returning it to 
its box carefully, Miss Leroy drew her 
writing-desk toward her, and wrote a 
lengthy letter to her oid friend Col. Mun- 
son. It was not exactly “large and 
foine-like,” but she felt quite sure that 
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he would be able to read and understand 
the whole tenor of the letter “quite dis- 
tinctly.” : 

What the little misunderstanding was, 
that caused a cessation of the decidedly 
devoted attentions of Col. Munson to Miss 
Leroy, no one ever knew; but shortly 
after Miss Leroy’s departure from Beach- 
haven, the uncle of his nephew suddenly 
sailed for Europe, and Tom Radcliff as 
suddenly came home from abroad. Mr. 
Grayson always laid it to a couple of let- 
ters he posted for Miss Leroy one morn- 
ing, one of which was directed in very 
black and bold letters, “Col. Gratz Mun-- 
son,” the other in a rather unsteady and 
trembling hand, “Mr. Thomas Radcliff, 
Poste Restante, Stuttgart.” 

The spring following Miss Leroy’s so- 
journ at Beachhaven, a quiet little wed- 
ding-party left the hotel at which that 
young lady boarded, and as the. bridal 
couple started off on their tour, Mrs. Gray- 
son whispered to the bride, rather in- 
coherently, through her smiles and tears: 

“You saw Jack’s present to you, my 
dear; but you haven’t any idea what a 
sacrifice I am making in giving you my 
token of regard. You won’t want but 
one girl in your little housekeeping, you 
know; but she must be thoroughly honest 
und trustworthy, and so my wedding gift 
to you is—” 

Mrs. Radcliff looked up radiant, “ Not 
Norah!” she exclaimed delightedly. 

“ Nor diamonds, nor pearls, but a bit ot 
emerald,” said Mr. Grayson, who had 
overheard his wife’s whisper. 

“What conspiracy is this, pray?” put 
in the groom now, thrusting his curly 
head in between the council of three. 

“ Merely a conspiracy for the continua- 
tion of oo welfare,” replied Mrs. Gray- 
son. “ You have no idea,” she continued 
gravely, “how much of your present state 
of bliss you owe to the gift I am about to 
make your wife.” 

“ Which is?” said Mr. Radcliff, expect- 
antly. 

“What I shall send to your house for 
good luck upon your return—a sprig of 
shamrock.” 

Later during their honeymoon, Laura 
Radcliff told her husband how nearly she 
had imperiled their life long happiness. 

“T believe I was a bit dazzled by the 
‘glitter o’ gold,’” said she, “ because of the 


° > ee 
me—my eyes were blinded, Tom, and | 
was rushing headlong into future pj 
but Norah saved me.” Bi 
“ And it is to the maid then that J owe 
my happy right to the mistress,” said Tom, 
Radcliff, smiling. 

“Yes, Norah has been in our ¢age if 
not exactly a dove with the olive bray 
of peace, a bit of precious green—” 

“Or, as Mrs. Grayson put it,” inter. 
rupted Mr. Radcliff, kissing his wife, ““ 
sprig of shamrock.” 
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HOLLIS FREEMANN, 


Morn with its silver light 

Its joy bells’ floating tone; 

“Child, here are daisies white, 

In dew-kissed meadow grown; 
Gather, be glad, rejoice.” 
Then quick the sweet child-voice 
Laughed out, “I wait for day, 
With lilacs, pinks, and May.” 


Day with its rose-crowned bliss, 
Its dower, a golden flood, 

The royal red sun’s kiss, 
Resting on hill and wood. 

* ‘“‘Haste ere the lilacs fade, 

Wreath crowns ‘neath leafy shade,” 

She sung, “I look for noon, 

For queenly, rose-gemmed June.” 





Noon, with its roses red, 
Deep blushing, buxom, sweet, 
The strength of manhood’s tread, 
The stride of eager feet. 
‘Press to thy heaving breast, 
These roses: never part 
With one sweet fragrance they: 
Bask in the balmy air.” 


’ Eve comes, and empty hands; 
The lengthened shadows fall, 
The garden dreary stands 
No singing bird to call; 
Faded the flowers and few, 
Dark clouds o’er sky of biue, 
“Yet pluck the withered leaves, 
Bind them with autumn’s sheaves.” 
Night and its closing pall, 
Rest over eyes that weep; 
No golden dreams enthrall, 
Creep thou to bed, and sleep, 
Dream of the coming day, 
Kneel down and humbly pray, 
Content if morning light, 








angry cloud that came between you and 


Shines on one daisy white. 
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——~, CASE IN LAW. 


BY ELMER LYNNDE. 





In society Ellis Thornton formed a 
striking contrast to the young girls by 
whom she was surrounded, being endowed 
with the heart of a philanthropist and 
with a very busy little brain that tried to 
keep pace with her benevolent impulses 
in her efforts to do good. 

She strongly resembled her mother, 
who, when a child, had been left to the 
care of a severe elderly relative, who had 
trained her early in the paths of duty and 
sacrifice, but had given her very few ot 
the enjoyments of life, such as childhood 
always craves. With the sad experience 
of her own lot, for her life was indeed a 
sad one, she had contrived to throw as 
much sunshine as possible around Ellis’s 
pathway, and the child grew up with con- 
siderable joyousness of temperament, but 
with the same conscientiousness of pur- 

as her mother. 

Considering how practical she was in 
many ways, her brown eyes often had a 
very dreamy look in them, and some of 
her friends called her romantic, but they 
were all quite enthusiastic about her and 
were ever ready to acknowledge her 
lovely manners and sweetness of dispo- 
sition, and perhaps some of them were in- 
fluenced by her unselfishness to strive to 
pattern after her in some respects. 

She had very little financial ability, 
and after her mother’s death, when the 
whole world looked empty and drear in 
her sorrow, she would perhaps have lost 
the moderate fortune left her, had not a 
strong-minded aunt of her mother’s, with 
whom they had lived since her mother’s 
widowhood, undertaken to look after it. 
As Ellis came of age, of course she had 
what control she wanted both of principal 
and interest, but Aunt Rebecca kept vig- 
ilant watch on the management of it and 
endeavored to guide her young niece in 
the spending. 

One or two years passed away after her 
bereavement, and Ellis had managed to 
make way with her income, giving liber- 
ally where there was want and suffering, 
her thoughts running very little to dress 
or adornments. But to fully carry out 
her charitable ary she often wished 
she could double and treble the amount 
already hers. Then suddenly one day as 








her thoughts were running in this chan- 
nel, she partly recalled to mind a family 
tradition that had been alluded to in her 
presence now and then, especially when 
she was quite a child, for it seemed to 
have died out in later years. It referred 
to a large fortune left by a great-great- 
uncle of her mother’s, who had died a long 
time ago, and which ought to have come 
down far enough to have reached her, but 
some how or other it had got entirely 
whisked out of the family, and from that 
time had been in the hands of strangers. 

“ T shouldn’t wonder,” Ellis said to her- 
self, “if Aunt Rebecca would know some- 
thing about it. How happy I should be 
with a large amount of money to do good 
with—and there may be a possiblity of 
getting it back; there certainly can be no 
harm in claiming one’s own; but I must 
be quite sure that I really ought to have 
it before I begin proceedings.” The 
brown eyes looked more dreamy than 
ever, the fair, open brow was slightly con- 
tracted as the young financier sat, reckon- 
ing future possibilities. “There is no use 
in pondering ever it, though—I must 
hear the story from Aunt Rebecca,” she 
said, as if thinking aloud; and heedless of 
the little unfinished garment for one of 
her proteges that fell from her hand as 
she hastily rose from her seat, she went in 
search of her aunt. 

“ Yes, child,” Aunt Rebecca said, look- 
ing at her niece in amazement for want- 
ing more money, the little fortgne already 
hers seeming quite colossal impher aunt’s 
eyes. “Yes, I have heard your mother 
tell the story many a time before re 
were born—then, poor thing, she had 
precious little to do with, and it seemed as 
if she ought to get her rights in some way, 
but she didn’t know how to go to work. 
The story is this: 

“Your mother’s  great-great-uncle, 
Timothy Travers, who died in the year 
1801, was rich in real estate, as well as 
silver and gold. Part of his land lay on 
the Hudson, where the old manor-house 
still stands, but a more valuable portion 
still was in city lots. Some of his money 
was invested in an East India vesgel, and 
the remainder was probably in bank 
notes, but Iam not sure. You see, I am 
telling you the story, Ellis,” interposed 
her aunt, “in a plain, practical way, just 
as your mother oa often told it to me, 
and pretty much word for word. 
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“Well, this Uncle Timothy had a 
sister who was your mother’s great-great 
grandmother, and she having nursed him 
through « severe illness, he made his will 
in this way, that in case his daughter 
Mary, who had married a Major Denton, 
should die without children, a large speci- 
fied portion should be given to his de- 
voted sister—your great-great-great-grand- 
mother, remember—and the remainder 
should be equally divided between the 
brothers and sisters, including her, in 
which case if the will had not been broken 
you would now be controlling a million 
or so. But the money all went to the 
Dentons, and their descendants are revel- 
ling in it now. Timothy’s daughter, who 
had two poor little feeble children who 
died in infancy, became so influenced by 
her husband, though he did not treat her 
anything extra, and by a daughter of his 
through a former marriage, about Mary’s 
age, that she took advantage of a certain 
technicality in law that a mother can in- 
herit from her children, and breaking the 
will, made a new one in favor of her hus- 
band and step-daughter, giving them the 
money she had no legal right to do, as her 
children never came into possession of it. 
If Timothy Travers could have seen that 
day, he would have held up his hands in 
horror at the idea of his property going 
out of the family that he always prided 
himself on. 

“There, Ellis, you have the story ; now 
what are yéu going to do with it?” 

“Do withit, aunty? Why, I shall cer- 
tainly carry it as well as | can in this 
illogical brain of mine to a lawyer. I 
think a young one who has his mark to 
make would be the best and most likely 
to take an interest in mouldy records and 
neglected claims.” 

They were interrupted just here by the 
aonouncement that Mrs. Ten Eyeck, a 
lady in whose veins ran the blue blood or 
centuries, was awaiting them in the par- 
lor. She was an old friend of Aunt Re- 
becca’s, and although their circumstances 
were unlike, the former living in magnifi- 
cence, and Aunt Rebecca, as well as she 
could, on a thousand a year, yet Mrs. Ten 
Eyeck liked to call at the simple little 
home now and then, and talk over matters 
and things in a friendly way. She was 
accustomed to patronize those whom she 
met generally, but she took good care not 
to let this: side of her character come in 





° a 
contact with Aunt Rebecca’s sturdy pride, 


Aunt Rebecca went down first and 
when Ellis entered the room Mrs, Tes 
Eyeck was giving an account of a risine 
young lawyer in whom she was inte ¥ 
and who had already displayed consider. 
ate talent, “but poor fellow,” she added, 
“he is little known as yet, and J sup 
has a hard struggle to keep soul and body 
together.” ; 

Ellis was very slightly acquainted w; 
Mrs. Ten Eyeck, but “4 a inteneall 
the account of this poor young lawyer 
and looked upon it as quite a providen. 
tial thing that he was thus thrown in her 
path. Ellis had, generally, a great deal 
of self-possession, and she did not q 
at all embarrassed when Mrs. Ten Byeck 
elevated her eyebrows inquiringly, ang 
seemed very much surprised that a young 
lady should manifest any interest in g 
strange young lawyer and even want his 
address. 

“TI have some business that I should 
like to put in the hands of a talented 
lawyer,” Ellis said quietly, in reply to the 
arched eyebrows, “and I thought from 
your description of Mr. Wentworth, he 
would have the ability and probably 
more time to attend to it, than one more 
prominent.” 

The address was given, and Mrs. Ten 
Eyeck took her well-bred departure, She 
seldom made anything but ceremoniou 
calls, even with old friends. 

The next morning soon after breakfast, 
Ellis appeared in the sitting-room where 
Aunt. Rebecca was putting things t 
rights in her plain black walking-dres, 
for she had not thought of putting w 
colors yet, and her close-fitting, littl 
black bonnet with its tiny frill of white 
inside, her eyes sparkling and cheeks 
glowing, for she was in a small state of 
excitement over the adventure before her, 

After informing her aunt of her de 
tination and bidding her “ good-morning,’ 
she started on her errand, leaving that 
discreet elderly lady in a perplexed frame 
of mind, as to whether it — ed 
thing for a pretty young girl like 
niece to be gets, Eo off by herself 
among lawyers’ offices in the buisness part 
of the city. 

Ellis was not perplexed at all as she 
took her seat in the car—for was she not 
going on an errand of mercy as well asof 
business? Even if she never realized one 
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e Travers fortune, yet she would 
iate misery in helping that 


= 
cent of t 


inly allev 
oe young man who was struggling to 


‘se in the midst of poverty. 
Of course to give Mr. Wentworth any 
hance to discover her claims in the mat- 


ms she would have to repeat the story as 


she had heard it from aunt Rebecca and 
she was very much afraid that she had 
important points. 

Moa inc rats 8 ym to herself her 
eyes unconsciously fixing themselves on a 
difident young man opposite, who blushed 
like a girl and wondered what his pretty 
neighbor stared at a fellow so for. 

“Timothy Travers died in 1813—no, in 
1803—and left his property to his daugh- 
ter’s children, and my great great-grand- 
mother ought to have had it. Why that 
doesn’t sound exactly right. I dont be- 
lieve I can ever in the world tell the story 
as aunt Rebecca does, but I’l] wait until I 

t to the office and then perhaps Mr. 
Wentworth can help me out by his ques- 
tions. Poor young man! I suppose he 
suffers a great deal from poverty.” 

With her thoughts in rather a mixed 
up condition after leaving the car she 
walked a short distance glancing up at 
the numbers until she came to the one of 
which she was in search. The conspicu- 
oussign of “ Edward Wentworth, Lawyer,” 
was also o1 the door, so she walked re- 
solutely up the stairs, and when she 
reached the office, knocked gently. 

The knock was quickly responded to by 
the office boy who had evidently been 
lying in wait and who shouted on open- 
ing it, much to Ellis’ amazement. 

“No, we dont want any.” 

As he discovered the little lady-like 
figure standing there, his face grew red 
and embarrassed and he was profuse in 
his apologies. “He thought certainly it 
was that orange-boy who kept him run- 
ning to the door all the time.” 

llis smiled at his mistake, and then 
inquiring for Mr. Wentworth, was ushered 
into the room with extra suavity of man- 
ner on the part of the small boy, as if to 
make amends for his former want ot 
courtesy. 

Tite lawyer’s tall form loomed up in 
the distance—not the pinched, thread- 
bare-looking individual Bilis imagination 


had pictured him by any means. He was 
Very aristocratic looking, and elegantly 
dressed, and Ellis was forced to arm her- 





self with Mrs. Ten Eyeck’s compassionate 

remark—* Poor fellow, I suppose he has 

a hard struggle to keep soul and body to- 

gether ”—to be able to make herself at all 

en when the“ poor fellow” addressed 
er. 

His first words, “ Well madam, can I 
serve you in any way?” accompanied by 
a very courteous manner, and a polite re- 
quest ‘to be seated, as he handed her a 
chair, rather frightened her into thinking 
she was a culprit in some way and had 
no business there. 

The color came and went rapidly, and 
she hesitated before answering, Mr. 
Wentworth in the meanwhile pondering 
over the motive that brought that pretty 
young creature to a lawyer’s office. Fin- 
ally she stammered out : 

“T wish to consult you, sir, about a 
case in law.” 

She lifted her large eyes rather appeal- 
ingly to him, as if she felt that she was 
floundering around in another element 
than her own, and wished that he would 
help her out. 

“T will tell you the story,” she contin- 
ued, hurriedly, blushing like a child. 
“My Uncle, Timothy Travers—I mean 
my great-great-great-uncle—had a very 
large fortune. He left it all to his 
daughter or his daughter’s children ; and 
—and her husband and his daughter— 
her step-daughter I mean—got possession 
of it, and I want to know if you can do 
anything in regard to it.” 

“Then the daughter is living?” in- 
quired Mr. Wentworth, looking very 
much puzzled to see what the point was 
in this entangled statement, “and you 
want me to try and get it for her. I will 
certainly undertake it, if the evidence 
furnished is sufficient to warrant the re- 
search.” 

“No, I don’t mean that at all,” replied 
Ellis, trying to recover her senses; “the 
daughter has been dead years and years, 
aud I want the fortune myself—that is, I 
want it for benevolent purposes,” and 
Ellis’s thoughts wandering off from the 
bewildering law case to objects of charity, 
her face began to assume its wonted self- 
possessed look. 

“Well, madame,” said Mr. Wentworth, 
looking more mystified than ever and 
wondering if the young creature before 
him were entirely in her right mind, “I 
should be very glad if I were able to re 
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store the fortune to its rightful owner, but 
I think you have not stated very clearly 
what claim you have to it.” 

‘Oh, haven’t I,” said Ellis innocently, 
lifting the long lashes which had drooped 
again over the swt brown eyes, “the fact 
is I cannot remember all the points of the 
case, but Aunt Rebecca knows them, and 
will tell you a very straight story. Will 
you call and see her about it?” 

“T shall be most happy to do so,” he 
replied, “and when I have the bearings of 
the case rather more clearly defined, will 
give myself up to researches that I trust 
may prove of some benefit to you.” 

Ellis gave her address, and bidding 
“good morning” as she arose from her 
seat, began to wend her way to the door. 
She had gone but a few steps, however, 
when she thought of the “ poor fellow try- 
ing to keep body and soul together,” and 
turning back she walked deliberately up 
to a baize-covered table and laid down a 
twenty-dollar bill. 

Then rather diffidently, but with a 
most benevolent heart she said: “I be- 
lieve it is customary for lawyers to have 
a fee in advance, and I also neglected to 
ask if it would avit you to take half the 
fortune as your renuneration if you win 
the case.” 

“T shall be perfectly satisfied with the 
settlement, you have suggested ; but allow 
me to say,” and Mr. Wentworth’s eyes 
had a very mirthful expression in them, 
“that you are making a great mistake in 
presenting me with twenty dollars at this 
early stage of the proceedings; I may ac- 
complish nothing and then your money 
is gone; besides,” he continued, as he 
handed the money back to her, “in such 
cases as this I never expect a fee in ad- 
vance.” 

It struck this lawyer as a very odd 
thing that the small childish-looking per- 
son before him should be so ready to 
lavish her money on him; she had evi- 
dently no proper idea of its value; and 
Ellis was glad to get away from thuse 
smiling eyes which seemed to be all the 
time quietly making fun of her: and 
when he returned the money to her she 
was sure he would have liked to say 
“ Here, child, keep your money.” So she 
breathed more freely when she found her- 
self in the car on her way home again. 

On meeting her aunt she did not enter 
into a minute account of the visit at all, 





but merely said that “ she had seen My 
Wentworth but could not get the sto 
all straighth; had forgotten the most 
portant parts, and so she thought it beat 
for him to call and hear the statemen 
from her lips.” 

“Mercy! child?” exclaimed Aunt Re 
becca, “do you know how much that will 
cost you? Lawyers never take any trouble 
for nothing. If you only look at them 
they want to be paid; and as for eon} 
way up here, why Ellis, I am afraid you 
will be bankrupt.” 

“TI hardly think so, aunty,” replied 
Ellis, as she took off her bonnet and |ejg. 
urely untangled her brown hair which 
had caught in it, “Mr. Wentworth strikes 
me as an honest man, and a gentleman” 

“Oh, Ellis, you know little of the wa 
of the world,” and Aunt Rebecca sighed 
as if the burden of enlightening her niece 
depended on herself, and were a very 
heavy one. 

A few days after Ellis’ encounter with 
Mr. Wentworth he called at their little 
home up town; and Aunt Rebecca, who all 
her life had entertained a vague dread of 
lawyers and had managed to keep p 
clear of them, went down with her niege 
to receive him with rather a defiant look 
in her face and somewhat of a flutter at 
her heart. She was quite won over, hoy 
ever, by his well bred courteous manner, 
and his handsome intellectual face with its 
dark laughing eyes. 

“ Ah, now I see,” he said, as she told 
about Timothy Travers’ will in he 
straightforward, practical way, “ but when 


this young lady,” and he bowed ae 
eV 


to Ellis, “ called at my office, she h 
dently forgotten the point on which the 
case re and I was puzzled to know 
how the claim could be valid.” 

On entering the room, Ellis had taken 
a seat near the window, some distance 
from Mr. Wentworth and Aunt Rebecca, 
and the blue background of the curtain 
threw her into relief, proving a most be 
coming contrast to her brown hair and 
fair, peachy cheeks. One little hand was 
softly stroking the Maltese cat that bad 
curled itself up in the chair next to her 
and gone to sleep, but her mind wag evr 
dently on what Mr. Wentworth was sa 

“T see it. plainly now,” he re 
“and although the will was made so long 
ago, and the property has been for 
mapy years in the hands of strangers, ya 
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nr nema . 
rceive no reason whatever why it 
ee not be given up to its rightful 
owners. I shall read the will, which, of 
course, is registered in New York ; and 
although your niece may become tired of 
waiting, for law-suits are tedious things, 
from time to time I will report pro- 
and I trust that she,will finally 
seceive what is hers.” 

All the time he was speaking he ad- 
dressed his remarks to Aunt Rebecca, but 
his eyes wandered continually to the sweet 
face and beautiful eyes of the niece. 

Days and weeks and months passed by, 
and Edward Wentworth had become a 
frequent visitor at Ellis’ simple home. 
Aunt Rebecca had smiled upon him al- 
most from the very first, allowing herself 
to be guided by what she called her infal- 
lible instinct in the judgment of charac- 
ter. Ellis, whose calm dignity had kept 
at a respectful distance all her would-be 
lovers, appeared to enjoy the calls of her 
legal visitor as well as her aunt, admiring 
constantly the noble traits of character 
that came to light as they saw him from 
time to time. 

As they became more intimately ac- 
quainted, he often spoke of a cousin to 
whom he was very much attached, and 
Ellis took it for granted that there was an 
engagement between them, and that con- 
sequently some day his delightful visits to 
Aunt Rebecca and herself would cease to 
a great extent at least, and the same old 
routine of life would commence again. 

She had never considered life dull be- 
fore, having so earnest!y interested her- 
self in the welfare of others that she had 
been contented and happy, but somehow 
or other this way of living did not arouse 
her enthusiasm as formerly; butwith her 
usual energy of character she determined 
to give way to no depression of spirits—if 
the Travers fortune came into her hands, 
of course she would have more opportu- 
nities than ever of doing good; and she 
had very little doubt.as to the estate be- 
coming hers finally, for her confidence in 
the ability of her lawyer to accomplish 
anything he undertook was unbounded. 

One morning, about a year after her 
first acquaintance with Mr. Wentworth, 
Ellis was sitting before the bright grate 
fire in the cosy parlor, her tiny feet rest- 
ing on the brass fender, and, unlike her 
usual busy self, actually doing nothing— 
that is, outwardly; her thoughts were 


yet 





actively running to and fro, planning out 
work for the future, and trying to pene- 
trate into her own future surroundings. 
Would she always live in that house, al- 
ways have Aunt Rebecca for a guardian 
and companion? Would she or Aunt 
Rebecca die first? and if she outlived her 
aunt how could she ever exist there so 
solitary and alone? These were her men- 
tal questionings, but they remained un- 
answered for in the midst of them the 
servant opened the door and Mr. Went- 
worth walked in. 

There was an added brilliancy to his 


dark speaking eyes—a joyous glowing 


light in them which had not been there 
always. He appeared not to have the 
faintest idea of the gloomy thoughts which 
had been shadowing the future of his 
young client. His quick sense of beauty 
took in at a glance the picture before him 
of the glowing fire and the graceful child- 
ish attitude of the young dreamer. 

“Miss Ellis,” he said as she started up 
to receive him, “I have good news”—he 
did not add for you, for it was not hers 
alone. There was a new tone in the 
voice that expressed more than the com- 
monplace words: “The Travers estate is 
ours, and here is my cousin.” 

Ellis looked up at this abrupt announce- 
ment, expecting to see a miniature, or 
photograph of some bright young face; 
but nothing of the kind being visible, she 
asked innocently, ‘“‘ Where is she? What 
do you mean?” 

“Here,” said Mr. Wentworth, taking 
her hand. “This is my cousin, Cousin 
Ellis. People discover very strange things 
sometimes in old- records, and I have 
found that we trace our descent from the 
same family; so of course we are cousins. 
It is hardly strange that no one told me 
anything about my ancestry before, as I 
have not known a living relative since I 
lost my mother when a mere child. I 
have been quite alone in the world as far 
as family is concerned, ever since.” 

The lids drooped over the brown eyes 
again, for Ellis was very diffident; and 
the little hand that he held as if he would 
never let it go, trembled violently while 
like the glow of a June sunset, the bright 
color flooded her face. Mr. Wentworth 
went calmly on with his statements, to one 
unacquainted with him not at all excited. 
“ And, Cousin Ellis,” he continued, “I find 
that in the Travers estate, I have an equal 
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share with yourself in my own right; but 
during the first visit you made, | believe 
you promised to give me half of yours. 
I release you now from that agreement, 
for I don’t want yours, and I don’t want 
acousin. This is what J want—this little 
hand for my own, and this little child- 
woman to love and cherish forever.” 


A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 





ANNA. M. FORD. 


The sitting room door stood slightly 
ajar, and as Aunt Phebe came down 
stairs she heard the sound of suppressed 
sobbing within. So she turned and 
entered the room, marching straight up to 
the shapely figure of the girl who sat in 
the darkest corner of the sofa, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 

“Now, Matilda Ray,” said Aunt 
Pheebe, laying her hand on the girl’s arm, 
“what on earth is the matter with you? 
At supper time you were skipping about 
the house as merry as a cricket. Now, 
here you are, crying as if you hadn't a 
friend in the world.” 

Matilda raised a flushed and _tear- 
stained face, pushing from her temples the 
soft waves of her sunny brown hair, as she 
faltered: “Dont mind me, Aunt Phebe, 
—its nothing much, only—only—” the 
words ended in a heart-broken sob. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Aunt Phoebe,” 
—only what?” The girl wiped away her 
tears with trembling fingers, her blue eyes 
dilating, her red lips quivering with pain. 

“Ralph and I have quarreled—that is 
all.” She said. 

“ Quarreled!” cried Aunt Phebe, “and 


what about, I should like to know? It’s 


owing to some foolish freak of yours. I'll 

be bound to that; for to my mind, Ralph 

Winters is far too sensible a young man to 
uarrel about nothing.” 

“Sensible, indeed!” echoed Matilda, 
straightening herself up. “You needn’t 
defend him, Aunt Pheebe, for the quarrel 
was entirely his fault, and he’s just the 
meanest man I know—so there!” and 
Matilda tossed her pretty head, her blue 
eyes flashing with anger; then suddenly 
she covered her face, and gave vent to a 
fresh burst of tears. 

“Did I ever see such an inconsistent 

irl ?” exclaimed Aunt Phoebe, in despair. 

hen she added: “Now mind what I 











say, Matilda; you and Ralph Winters wi 
quarrel once too often, and you wil] nti 
sorry for it. It’s all owing to that gigg 

head of yours, I’m sure of that, Now 
what was this quarrel about ?” ‘ 

Matilda shrugged her shoulders and 
forcing back her tears, she said: : 

“Tt was all about going to Mrs, Mason’s 
party, which is to come off next week 
Every one says that it will be a 
affair. So, as I was invited, I determined 
to go. Well, in the first place, Ralph 
said that he would rather I should not go 
because of Mrs. Mason’s son Charley 
who will of course be there, and who likes 
me, you know. I can’t help that, Pp 
sure ; and so I told Ralph that if he would 
not take me it would be very easy to find 
some one who would; so, at last he con. 
sented to go. Then I told him that J 
wanted for the occasion a handsome boy. 
quet—the very finest he could get. And 
what do you think? He flatly refused tp 
get me the flowers, and said that he could 
not afford to buy such costly affairs, Then 
he told me a long story about being eco- 
nomical, and about his business prospeets, 
and dear knows what all—as if I care for 
that. So I just told him that if he 
couldn’t grant my wishes without raisi 
a quarrel every time I asked anything of 
him, he might go away where ever he 
wanted, and stay there too.” ' 

“Matilda Ray!” exclaimed A 
Phebe, “ You surely didn’t talk like that 
to the man who expects to become your 
husband?” 

“Yes!”—this faintly, from Matilda, 

“And he went?” continued Aunt 
Pheebe, questioningly. 

“Yes!” was the reply—the word half 
drowned in a sob. 

“Well, what do you intend to do about 
it?” and Aunt Phoebe folded her arms 
and favored Matilda with a pitiless stare 

“T—JI don’t know,” sobbed Matilda, 

“No! I suppose you don’t,” commented 
Aunt Pheebe, ironically, “but I think 
that I can give you an idea or two, if you 
will listen awhile;’ and Aunt Phebe 
seated herself at Matilda’s side as she 
went on: “Some years ago, it does not 
matter how many, there lived a young 
girl who was engaged to marry & fea 
man who was ambitious and well b 
but poor. She was as pretty a girl asone 
would wish to lay eyes upon. But she 
knew it too well. She was vain of her 
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beauty and wanted to shine in society 
among people who were aristocratic and 
wealthy. So she assumed a style which 
yas quite at variance with that to which 
she had been accustomed. It was very 
well for her to be aspiring, but she had 
heen born of poor but honest parents, who 
did not at all approve of her vain desires. 
Nevertheless, as she was a self-willed girl, 
she generally carried the day. The young 
man to whom she was engaged, proved 
himself the most devoted of lovers. She 
had but to express a desire and it was 
granted ; and oiten, merely to humor her 
whims, or gratify her vanity, he gave her 
costly gifts, or paid the way to costly 
entertainments, all of which he could ill 
afford to do. These two were finally 
married, and the wife, in opposition to the 
will of her husband, started to live beyond 
their means. ‘This man held a position of 
trust in the counting house of an exten- 
sive business firm; and finding that his 
only chance of peace or happiness lay in 
gratifying the selfish caprices of his wife, 
but knowing that his income was not 
sufficient to admit of so doing, sought by 
a method of underhand dealing in his 
business accounts, to add to his means. 
This was the result: In two years’ time 
the défaleation was discovered and laid at 
his door. Fortunately or not, he foresaw 
this event, and on the very day upon which 
the firm by whom he was employed, issued 
a warrant for his arrest, he fled the coun- 
try.” 

When Aunt Phebe had reached this 
point in her narrative, she arose from 
Matilda’s side and Lastily crossed the room 
to the door. Maiilda who had been an 
interested listener, looked up in surprise. 

“Why, Aunt Pheebe, is that al lof the 
story ?” she questioned. 

Aunt Phoebe turned around facing Ma- 
tilda, and the girl saw that tear drops 
stood in her eyes, as she answered: 

“Yes! that is all—except this: The 
woman I have told you of, was myself; 
the man, was my husband; and, Matilda, 
I hope’that you will profit by my sad ex- 
perience; for if I had my life to live over 
again, I should never—no never—listen to 
the voice of pride!” and Aunt Pheebe ran 
from the room to hide her fast flowing 
tears. 

It was evening, and Ralph Winters, 
en and weary, but released from the 

usiness cares of the day, returned home 











and threw himself dejectedly down into 
an easy-chair that stood by the hearth in 
the kitchen. 

“A letter came for you this morning, 
Ralph—here it is,” said his mother, coming 
to his side. 

Ralph sprang eagerly to his feet, his 
manly face flushing as he took the letter 
from his mother’s hand. He hurriedly 
opened it, and read the lines which it 
contained. They ran thus: 


Dear Ratpx: I have concluded not to go to 
Mrs. Mason’s party. I very much regret that 1 
spoke to you last night so hastily, and hope to 
see you soon. Very truly yours, 

MATILDA. 


Something like a smile hovered about 
Ralph Winters’ lips as he slowly folded 
the missive, and consigned it to an inner 
pocket of his coat; and in scarcely an 
hour’s time he stood by Matilda’s side. 
“ You did not mean what you said, then?” 
he asked, without ceremony, taking her 
hands. 

“ No,” answered Matilda, in a very low 
voice. 

“And you sent me the letter because 
you knew that you had wounded the 
spirit that loved you? Is it su?” and 
Ralph tried to look into Matilda’s eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, keeping her eyes 
downcast, “and because I knew,” she 
went on, “that I had been in the wrong 
to blame you for refusing to spend more 
money on me than you could afford. I 
have been a very foolish girl, haven’t 1?” 
and then Matilda looked up with an arch 
smile. And so the quarrel was settled. 


a 
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A FRAGMENT. 





BY MARY B. FERRY. 


Upon the bosom of the river, 

The shimmering sunbeams flash and quiver; 
On either side the rushes grow, 

And lilies hide their heads of snow. 


Midst light and shade, a little boat 
Adown the stream doth gaily float, 
All thro’ the blue and golden weather, 
A youth and maiden drift together. 


Joy and sorrow are but seeming, 
Passion hushed in quiet dreaming ; 
While down the river to the sea, 
The little boat glides silently. 
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SUNSET BELLS. 
BY INO CHURCHILL. 


Author of “ Mock Jewels.” 


“T have expected you all day, Charley,” 
said Mamie Price, as her mother at last 
remembering her “tea-things,” left the 
young people to themselves. 

“Yes, I know. But I could not get 
away. Father never excuses me from at- 
tendance on the Christmas morning ser- 
vice. And, this afternoon, he would keep 
me close to himself.” 

“When did you arrive?” 

“Last night, just as Gilbert struck the 
old bell. I tell you, it was inspiring! I 
have heard music of many kinds. We 
have all sorts of originalities at college. 
Some of the class-fellows will reveal to 
you a city-night’s mysteries on the violin, 
or breathe prayers and poems through the 
flute. And thenthechimes! They soothe, 
and cheer, and captivate. But it seems to 
me, no sound could rouse me to heroism, 
as could Gilbert’s touch of the old bell. 
But tell me of yourself. You are ever so 
much better, are you not, Pussy?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“T thought so. Next Christmas we 
will have you down to the church festivals, 
bright as a bird. I must go now, I 
promised to be back to prayers. I have 
a week’s vacation, and will come up often. 
Now for my present, which I fear you will 
think rather odd; but here it it, just as I 
saved it, piece by piece,” handing her a 
small box, in which were several compact 
rolis. “I might have bought you some- 
thing with it, but—” 

“Is it money, Charley?” interrupted the 
girl, her face crimsoning. 

“Yes,” he replied, reddening in turn, 
“saved, you know, from cigars, wine-sup- 
pers, and the like.” 

“Oh, Charley! You never were in 
danger from any of these!” 

He laughed, and threw back his head, 
with a little toss of the heavy hair. It 
was a way he had, and seemed to challenge 
your confidence. 

“A man is always awkward in these 
matters. I know how much you sit alone. 
You must not read all the time. I thought 
perhaps it would give you pleasure to 
supply yourself with worsted and things, 
to make up, against we go to housekeep- 
ing.” 





She laughed merrily, her sensitivens 
being overcome by Charley’s Wwonderfy] 
exhibition of common sense. 

“But we could not keep house - 
‘worsted and things,’” laughing again, 

“You know what I mean T[ like taste 
ful things about. I see them in othe’ 
fellows’ homes. Helen never careg fop 
these small, sweet embellishings, If you 
will believe me, last night after my retu 

: Th, 
I sat half an hour alone in the chy 
just to see the fantastic wreaths sway jy 
the semi-twilight. So you will find thes 
is considerable nonsense about me. And, 
you know, Pussy,” drawing her toward 
him, “that the birds gather now and then 
a feather, toward building the nest they 
shall sometime want,” 

She laid her head against his shoulder 
a flush of timid happiness warming her 
cheeks. He touched her lips with his, 
and then he was gone. She heard him 
whistling the soft air of a love-song as he 
went down the hill, She took up his 
gift, unrolling the carefully -ar 
packages. There were dimes, half dol 
and quarters, and a couple of half: 
amounting in all to twenty dollars. She 
had never possessed so much money ip 
her life. How strange that he should 
make her such a present! But his mo 
tive was kind. And she leaned her chin 
upon her hand in calculation of the p 
nothings she could now delight to make 

“Tt’s high time you was to bed, daugh 
ter,” called Mrs. Price, breaking rudely 
in upon her dreams. 

“Soon, mother. I want to hear Gil 
bert ring out the day. It is the only time 
we hear the bells’ stroke at midnight 
And it seems so solemn and grand.” 

A mellow, silvery tone at that moment 
broke over the crisp night air—* Christ 
mas done, new day begun” —if sound can 
syllable a thought. 

“Hark, mother! Is not that like the 
musical gate-bell of some old fortified 
town which for ages has sounded at the 
opening and shutting of the city-portals 
I feel safer shut in by the Christmas-tide; 
do not you, mother?” 

“T can’t say I feel any different from 
what I did two minutes ago. ide 
what do we know about furrin noises i 
furrin towns?” 

Meanwhile, the intonations of the bel 
had ceased, leaving the inhabitants of hill 
and interlying vale to tuneful dreaming; 
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= the ringer had come slowly down 
from the bell-tower into the church, and 
ut out the few lights that burned at the 
chancel, before he noticed the fair girl 
who stood half waiting at the open door. 

«Jt is too late and too cold for you to 
be standing out here, Helen,” he said. 
«] must lead you back to the house. Of 
what were you thinking when U came 

9” 
site wondering how it would seem 
to have the sun go down each day in 
utter silence, and our thoughts at these 
special times uninterrupted in melody to 
air and sky.” 

His eye softened. She was paying a 
most delicate compliment to his skill. 

“What if you should go away from 
here, Gilbert, and there be no one to take 

our place?” 

“JT shall not go,” said the young man, 
decidedly. “ My life-work is here. I be- 
lieve in an occupation descending from 
father to son. It is that, it seems to me, 


as well as blood, which makes one’s pedi-. 


” 


ree. 

She smiled. How unused he was to 
the great, ambitious outer world! and so, 
indeed, was she. 

“Gilbert,” she said, after a pause. 

“Well.” 

“Would you give me a few instruc- 
tions?” 

“In what?” 

“Why music, of course,” she replied, 
glancing upward. 

“ But, Helen, you have not thestrength,” 

“Try me, and see. I certainly have 
the purpose and the will.” 

“Some time, then. But you must go 
in now. Good-night.” 

It was the rector’s niece and the sexton’s 
son who were thus speaking. They had 
grown up together in the country town 
where social status was determined by in- 
tegrity rather than by wealth. Indeed, 
the rector was indebted to the sexton for 
the comfort, and therefore in a measure 
for the attention, of his people, as, trans- 
versely, the physician is dependent upon 
the indiscretions of his patrons for his 
daily bread. 

Mr. Ruthven—for that was the some- 
what aristocratic name of the old sexton 
—had come to his position, as it were, by 
inheritance. He was counted in with the 
interests of the people by way of their 
deep experiences. Scarcely one, from 





day to day, trod the green, familiar 
sward at whose baptism or marriage he 
had not officiated, and their dead he had 
tenderly buried. He held his office as 
second only to the one of divine appoint- 
ment, and scarcely less sacred, since he 
polished the vessels of its sacraments. 

The old church, quaint and moss-grown, 
was his shrine. In it were relics precious 
and holy. The church-yard hard by, 
was his Mecca. His wife lay there; the 
wives of many ; the mothers of more; the 
friends of all. And yet, he was not lack- 
ing in a certain quiet humor. 

In Gilbert’s life, there was not much 
of romance ; though there must have been 
latent in his nature, something of which 
his musical ,talent was an outgrowth, as 
by poesy and painting the restive soul 
breaks the chain of birth and circum- 
stance. He had come now from what- 
ever witchery there was in midnight 
moonlight, and the softly-spoken “ good- 
night,” to be greeted with, 

“Son, is that thee ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Fetch that bottle of liniment, and 
give me a good rubbing down. Dame 
podded till she fell off her chair, and I 
sent her aloft tobed. Have acare! You 
handle that leg of mine as though it was 
made of oak timber, like Ben Jones’, I 
reckon I’m ‘hove-to,’ as the old fellow 
would say. A month now, and not able 
to stir! This rheumatiz has got a lasting 
grip on me,” and he gave a heavy groan. 

“T’ve been reflectin’ a little to-night, 
son. My mantle must fall on somebody. 
I’m no longer fit for sacred duties. They 
should be done decently and in order. I 
must not go hobbling about with vessels 
of incense. Or hollow out graves, with 
my weak crutch, just ready to break.” 

Gilbert was silent. 

“There’s John Lane—serious man— 
he’d be glad of the place. You wouldn’t 
be the same to me, as I was to my sire 
and grandsire ?” with a questioning look. 

“Why not?’ Gilbert asked, a little 
quickly. “ You sometimes take the old 
spy-glass when you go up,” motioning 
toward the church-spire. “You are a 
man now, rising twenty-three. I thought 
as likely <s not, you poised a telescope to 

our mind’s eye, to spy out undiscovered 
Sasidl: There’s considerable more music 
done up in instruments, than you can find 
in our church organ. Maybe you could 
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dig it out of gold pipes and pearl key- 
boards, better’n you can out of this ancient 
concern. ‘Though, to my mind, there’s 
nothing like the grand roll of its solemn 
anthems. But young folks haven’t rever- 
ence for solid antiquity.” 

Gilbert sat for a moment in silence, 
then he said: 

“In disburdening your mind of fears, 
father, you are putting thoughts into my 
heart, that had scarcely risen above a 
vague conception. It does not matter so 
much what instrument I handle. The 
melodies I make, come from my brain 
and my finger-ends.” 


“We must have tools to work with, son; 


good tools.” 


It may be in the secret consciousness 
of the old man, there was ‘a world-wise 
ambition for his only son. 

Gilbert went to rest at this late hour, 
dreaming. Had not Helen some such 
thoughts as his father expressed, in her 
mind, when she wanted to learn of his 
hands their skill, that she might fill up 
some apprehended blank? 

On this same night, when love had so 
quickened the beat of some young hearts, 
and a hint of possibilities had set astir, 
mayhap, some unquenchable fires, Tommy 
Rogers, lay in languid complaining on a 
couch, that at least was not one of roses. 

Tommy had had the scarlet fever, 
which he stoutly declared “ was not so bad 
as the getting better of’t.” 

“T’d ruther weather half a dozen fevers, 
tyfus flung in, than to lie here limp as a 
Sunday dickey, that the starch is took out 
of.” 

Medical science in vain assured him 
that it was the fever that had well 
nigh parched up the issues of life; he ad- 
hered to his opinion. “Them as gets 
things out of books, don’t know as well 
as them as has had ’em in their own pro- 
pria persons,” which tended te show that 
he had himself some knowledge of books; 
not to speak of an acquaintance with 
dead languages. “Is it Fourth of July, 
Nan?” he asked, tossing himself about. 
“Seems like it was six months since sun- 
down.” 

“ Dunno,” mumbled Nan, sleepily. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Tommy, “’taint 
morning. It’s the middle of the night. 
*Drip-drop, drip-drop.’ That bell sounds 
like spring-water trickling over rocks,” 
he mused critically. “There, now its 





trumpets and fiddles. Oh, jolly!” nat 
indulged in a mild boven. r and te 

“Hold on there a bit, Gilbert. Jf 
new life into a feller being. The a 
you go it soft again, like humming birds 

uzzing over flower gardens;” and 
boy, after hours of weary wakefulnesg fell 
off into mazy slumber. 

Tommy’s home was in the “Hollow.” 
the least picturesque part of the town, and 
therefore entitied to as prosaic a name a3 
could be given to a valley. In winte 
time, it seemed only a scooped-out pl 
to hold the snow the neighboring eleys. 
tions disdainfully shook off. And in sum- 
mer it by no means, as a dale, corres 
ponded to the glory of the surroundip 
hills. It would have seemed that 9 
hundred summer suns had roused to ip. 
digenous growth, some noble tree, (fp 
that one of the myriad birds, flying 
thitherward toward the hilltops, ‘had 
dropped some seed that should fructify or 
flower. 

But, to Tommy, there had always been 
a future. He was sixteen now. A year 
or so before, he had set out a few saplings 
in the rear yard, with a view to a 
orchard. And, by the front door, had 
carefully planted two or three aspirants 
to forest glory, which now stood like g 
many dismantled hop-poles; but in sum 
mer, were crowned with a slowly increase 
ing wealth of leaves. 

An old farm house on a pleasant knoll, 
beyond Beacon Hill, bore the name of 
The Oaks—because of its grand trees, 4 
full round century old. It was Tommy's 
secret ambition to hear his ancestral home 
spoken of as—The Elms. 

To be sure the house itself was small, 
And the land the rail-fence encompassed, 
measured not many rods. And to the 
family, bread and potatoes formed the 
staff of life. But men have grown sturdy 
on these. And—there was fruit in pros 
pect. And pleasant shade, after the toil 
of a summer day, when, by economy and 
industry, he had added the outlying acres 
to his own domain. 

“ Man’s stature and measurement must 
be taken when he stands alone; and in 
many respects Tommy stood alone. His 
parents were plodding, unambitious pee 
ple. His sister Nan, an undeveloped girl 
of twelve—nature’s processes held no in- 
terest for her. The sun might swing 
itself around the world, or the earth go 
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~rehing round the sun, without imperti- 
aa questioning; and her answers to 
whatever query might be propounded, 


els of brevity. 
gear moon square, or is it cut into 
in the middle?” asked Tommy suddenly 
one evening, as he sat propped up by the 
a,” replied Nan, succinctly. 

“'Stronomy and jography seems to 
have been tampered with, soliloquized 
Tommy. “Celestial bodies is taking on 
numerous shapes, and them elms of mine 
appear to be standing on their heads. 
Nan, do you see anything zig-zagging up 

e?” 
Te said Nan profoundly. 

“ Must have been shadders then.” 

Poor boy! There was nothing to cast 
a shadow between the silvery full moon, 
and the expanse of snow. 

Dr. Simpson, pompous but kindly, 
looked in every few days. 

“Well! well!” in answer to Tommy’s 
complaining, “we must take time. Your 
system has got to recuperate. Nourishing 
food, and rest, is what you want. Your 
land out here cannot be worked all the 
time. It must have a season of entire 

” 

The frost is getting out of the ground, 
and the plough must go in. Why doctor, 
I can’t lie here a dead weight! I’m biling 
over to do something tremenjous.” 

The doctor smiled indulgently. 

“You see, my boy, this fever leaves so 
much to be recoved from. You must be 
patient, or you will retard what you most 
wish for. Do not fret ; and—do not read.” 

“Couldn’t if I tried to. The letters mix 
up into sixes and sevens.” 

The doctor, standing with his hands 
under his coat-skirts looked at the boy 
closely, and not without sympathy. But 
he said nothing, except to repeat his advice 
for inaction; which, to Tommy, was, xs he 
said, “worse than quarts of doctor stuff.” 

There are conflicts in every life. Many 
walk forth uniformed for holiday bravery, 
who shrink back on the verge of battle. 
But Tomiay’s foes were in ambush. 

The holidays having passed, Drayton 
settled down to its usual quiet. It was 
an old town, two hundred miles inland; 
away from plash of wave, or roar of surf. 
And, leagues distant from great cities 


“whose continual noise and strife, give 


impetus and flavor to one’s being. 





Not to one in all the town, did the time 
pass more happily than to Mamie Price. 
She was in some sense a prisoner. By a 
fall two years before, she had injured her 
spine, and had been forbidden to walk 
much, or to ride. The wisdom of this 
restriction was beginning to show itself in 
her gradual improvement, both in local 
trouble and general health. Perched up 
in her little sunny room, which might 
have been called her “eyrie,” she sang 
and sewed the winter days away. She 
had sent by some one going to the city, 
for materials and patterns, and was work- 
ing out some pretty combinations. While 
girls are sewing, destinies are weaving. 

If Mamie did not tell her mother just 
how she was occupied during the long 
pleasant hours, it was not because she 
meant to deceive. Yet, she felt a little 
delicacy about speaking of Charley’s gift, 
and his wish regarding it. And Widow 
Price, having two tolerably good eyes, and 
a pair of “Scotch pebbles,” failed to see 
anything surprising in a bit of canvas 
and a fewskeins of embroidery-silk. Did 
she not give her daughter a half dollar 
occasionally, to do what she pleased with, 
and no questions asked? She wanted 
this one child of her rather late marriage 
to be accomplished as well as educated. 

“Yes,” she said, “Parson Prescott. I 
give up literature and sampler work to 
Mamie, when Jonas died and left mie to 
manage the farm. A woman don’t know 
what she’s undertook, till her husband 
drops his end of the yoke. Dan is a good 
man-of-all work, but he haint the thrift 
that a body’s self has. Now not one day 
this winter would he have thought to 
sprinkle red pepper on the meal for them 
hens, if I hadn’t of sooperintinded; and 
eggs at sixty cents a dozen! And as ior 
punkin to the cow, he’d as soon give it to 
her raw and hull, as to have biled and 
mashed it up comfortable. It’s thrift 
you see, sir, that some people hasn’t;” 

“Certainly;” assented the Rector; 
“what is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well.” 

“My dear,” addressing Mamie, “I have 
brought you another book. How are you 
liking your course of poetry?” 

“T am delighted.” 

“And how does Longfellow compare 
with Tennyson?” 

“T can scarcely tell. With one I am 
in the ‘forest primeval,’ listening to some 
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laughing water; and, by the bewildering 
creations of the other, | am reminded of 
the exquisite beauty of figures in a ka- 
leidoscope.” 

The rector smiled. “Well, my dear, 
now I have brought you Whittier. You 
will find the imagery here, dainty, cool 
and crisp. When I come again, you will 
tell me of verse, that is like calm moon- 
light shining on some clear, deep lake.” 

In this way, many an hour was spent. 
Mr. Prescott was Mamie’s pastor—revered 
and beloved—and besides was Charley’s 
father. She was one of the lambs of his 
flock, deprived the while of public spiritual 
ministration. Their converse was not 
always of polite literature; some doctrines 
and dogmas came under their considera- 
tion. And, perhaps, into the Rector’s 
sermons there crept sometimes a thought 
that was educed from the workings of the 
fresh young mind—although that mind 
had scarcely yet acknowledged special 
divine guidance. 

Mamie’s delight in the matter grew out 
of the desire to acquire knowledge, both 
for her own and for Charley’s sake. He 
was at college, preparing himself for some 
useful position. If she was ever to be his 
wife, she must, in ¢his waiting time, fit 
herself to be his companion as well. 

“Tam not pretty enough,” she said to 
her reflection in the glass, “to be merely 
his pet and plaything. I must be his 
equal, standing side by his side.” ° 

Yet the earnest brown eyes, and the 
tender, wistful mouth, would have been 
thought by most men to be attractive 
enough for favoritism or flattery. 

Sometimes she would drop her work, 
close her eyes, and sit for hours, dream- 
ing, seeing visions of the future—of 
rosy, misty mornings, and golden noon- 
days—that never grew to evening, when 
there is darkness and chill. Though she 
was busy most times, and happy, it can- 
not be said that she never grew impatient 
of her long confinement. She would have 
enjoyed the exhilaration of out-door sports 
—to have the blood course riotously 
through her veins, and set her cheeks 
aflame. She wanted to join the coasters 
whom she saw shoot down the hills, like 
arrows straight from the bow. She 
wanted to cuddle among buffalo-robes, 
and go skimming of moonlit nights over 
the well-packed snow. Sometimes she 
wished she ‘lived at the “Center,” that 





she might step into the church; oni 
girls could run in and see her, ag 4 
went along to the store. But, when she 
was on Beacon Hill, she could Overlook 
the town, and see the people dodge 

as in a gigantic game of hide and 

or watch the lights at evening one by ome 
appear. 

“You are as happy as a lark up here 
aren’t you now?” enthusiastically ey. 
claimed Miss Spear, the village 
maker, coming in one day for a chat, 

“T suppose so, though I am never 
before the sun, and never go flying athwar 
heaven’s own blue.” i 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Miss Spear, ep. 
senting to be amused. “We shall haye 
to clip your wihgs against too daring 
flights of fancy. You have a diversity of 
amusements—embroidery, reading, and 
writing—all at one’s leisure! If I hag 
all these, and time, I should never mantyg. 
make again—rounding up people’s slim. 
nesses, and slimming down their rotund. 
ties. As I said before, you are blest,” 

“Sometimes, I think I would rather he 
like Johnny Dean, trudging over to his 
grandmother’s after chips,” replied Mamie, 

“Well, lam amazed! Perfectly! Dont 
you think you would like a music-box? 
Soothing, you know, very. You frown! 
You are thinking of the revolutionary 
movement. Unfortunate allusion! Me 
may come, and men may go, but that 
grinds on for ever. Well, I must depart, 
Have you heard from Charley lately 
Ah, I see not!” 

With’ that she went out, and Mamie 
began to worry. She had not heard 
directly from Charley in some weeks 
But they were not to write often. And 
she knew, she knew he was true. And 
having arrived at this satisfactory conclu 
sion, the foolish girl began to cry. 

“What under the sun is the matter?” 
exclaimed Widow Price, coming in at that 
moment. 

“Only: Spear-thrusts, I think,” replied 
Mamie, getting the better of her sobs. » 

The mother glancing toward the win- 
dow, saw the tall, wiry form of the man- 
tua-maker marching triumphantly down 
the hill. ; 

“Humph!” said the good woman, al 
biguously, “flags a-flying; don’t mind her, 
child.” 

In Drayton there was never any great 
excitement, nor much of enterprise. 
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~ 9 farmer-folk cared not for flying 


iet j 
leaps to greatness. Socially, too, they 
were behind the age, holding neither 


‘high-teas nor bachelor balls. The one 


event of the after-Christmas season, was 
the annual donation visit to the rector. 
This usually occurred about the last of 
February, and to it every one felt bound 
to come. j 

They had a happy time enough to 
make up for the lack of city style. The 
young men and maidens played games of 
forfeit; and “ran around chimney,” in 
happy disregard of conventionalities ; 
while the matrons laid the long tables, 
and the men discussed the prospects of 
spring. This year the weather was cold 
and bright; and, all day, there had been 
wending toward the Rectory loaded 
vehicles, like nondescript ships making 
for some-newly opened port. At five in 
the afternoon, the people began to assem- 
ble; and soon the tuil and merriment was 
at its height. 

“Tt was no small chore,” Widow Price 
said, “to spread them great tables, and find 
out what was fetched to put on them.” 

But the ladies knew just what to do, 
with the help of “ Mrs. John Lane,” who 
in a housekeeping sense had filled the 
place of the dead mistress so long, that 
she claimed to be one of the supporting 
beams of the house. 

The low rambling Rectory was just the 
place fur games. The girls, pretty and 
shy, flitted like startled deer from room to 
room; the youths in hot pursuit. If Miss 
Spear was at last ignominously caught, it 
was because of some mishap, not that she 
“entertained any perverted relish for the 
penalty.” 

Helen Camp, the minister’s niece, and 
theacknowledged hostess, was every where 
present; bringing some timid one into 
notice; or challenging some awkward boy 
toa playful race. It was a fair, restful 
face she had; winning from every one a 
confidence that feared no betrayal. If her 
heart warmed to see the by-play between 
some teasing girl and her tortured lover, 
no one was the wiser that she knew how 
the saucy fair one’s heart was fluttering. 
If she saw through Miss Spear’s effusive 
concern for “dear Mr. Prescott’s” welfare, 
she made no sign. Gilbert Ruthven, 
watching her—so suave, so smiling and 
serene—wondered, as he looked into her 


Placid eyes, if she understood that in 
Vou. ovi1.—5. 











human hearts there are passions, in human 
ex perience—crosses. 

The evening’s enjoyment was nearly 
over. All were making preliminary ar- 
rangemeuts for departure, when Mr. Pres- 
cott called them to order. ; 

“ My friends, he said, “while thankin 
you most earnestly for these gifts, which 
I know are but the evidences of your 
faithful love for me, I am constrained— 
when your hands are open, and your 
hearts are warm—to ask an extension of 
your generosity. You all know how long 
Tommy Rogers has been ill. Dr. Simpson 
is now of the opinion that his gradually- 
failing sight will result in blindness, un- 
less h® is removed from present depressing 
surroundings. We must all feel a sym- 
pathy for the boy who so desires to make 
a name for himself in his small world; 
and [ am going to propose that we send 
him to the hospital at Boston, where he 
will have proper food and nursing, to- 
gether with the services of a skilled ocu- 
list.” 

“ What’s the Parson driving at?” mused 
Deacon Ellis, putting his hand thought- 
fully into his trousers-pocket. 

“Of course the outfit and the journey 
will necessitate the expenditure of money. 
I therefore propose that we devote your 
accumulated contributions for that pur- 
pose. There must be some fifty dollars 
in the treasury. Nothing has been taken 
up since Thanksgiving. There would be 
the gifts of two communions, and the 
Christmas offering, which is always large ; 
made so, I know, by much self-denial on 
your part.” 

“And now,” continued the pastor, who 
saw he carried his audience with him, 
“Jet all who are willing that their own 
free gifts should be used in this way, 
raise the right hand.” 

Every hand went ‘up, both right and 
left. The dress-maker held up her long, 
thin arm, like a bristling spear. Gilbert 
Ruthven, standing by Helen’s side, caught 
her soft hand, and held it in his own, 
above their heads. The youths threw up 
their caps, and the girls cried out from 
sudden rush of feeling. The rector’s face 
beamed. 

“T declare!” said Widow Price, “it 
makes hot and cold flashes run down my 
back—the parson’s eloquence.” 

Never had they felt such an interest in 
Tommy before. Some of them had at dif: 
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ferent times sent him a few doughnuts or 
a red apple; but now they began to 
realize a responsibility in his well being. 

“ All who wish, will accompany me to 

.the church,” said Mr. Prescott, donning 
his overcoat and taking the key from be- 
hind the door, while the wardens put on 
their mufflers. Most of the young people 
rushed out with a scramble. 

Those left behind in the house made 
ready. 

“ Let out the round table, Miss Helen,” 
said brother Peabody, bustling about. 
“Let’s pull the cover off; it’s good clean 
money, every cent of it, and there'll be 
music in its ring. Gilbert, you here! I 
thought you went to unlock the cHMfurch. 
Well you are good at figgers; suppose 
you get some paper, and let’s have it 
counted out square, and recorded down.” 

These people of the farm district were 
not rich ; though they were fond of saying, 
they had everything “ within themselves.” 
Yet there were no manufactories to put 
money in easy circulation; and, what they 
required for taxes and clothing, was hard 
to get. The coin they religiously dropped 
into the church box was often saved from 
some actual need. 

Nothing so mellows the expression of 
the human face as beneficence. The 
weather-hardened features of some of the 
good men grew actually beautiful. 

“Seems to me’they are a good while,” 
said one. 

“Tt’s because we are waiting,” ex- 
plained Widow Price. “A watched pot 
never biles; and maybe it’s heavy.” 

“Hope it is. Hope it will take the 
hull, united strength and muscle of every 
one of them, to drag it over,” excitedly 
exclaimed brother Piper. 

“Keep yourself in a composed frame of 

mind, Timothy,” rebuked his wife. 
_ Mr. Prescott and the others had entered 
the church. The girls, huddling together, 
followed the lead of the brethren. The 
Christmas wreaths, still there, were sway- 
ing and shifting in fantastic motion. The 
lantern was flaring up and _ flickering. 
And, the minister's face was alight. 

Near the chancel was a niche cut deep 
in the wall; and over it, the words carved 
in relief. “The Lord sat over against the 
treasury.” Into this receptacle, the com- 
municants of the church dropped their 
offerings, as they approached the altar-rail. 
It was a sacred place to every one, and 





the faces grew solemn. Mr. Prescott ‘4 


down the Jantern, and put his hand ; 
the little treasure vault, for the now thric 
precious coin, and drew it forth ! 
His face took on a shade of pallor, ana 
drew his hand across his brow. 

tried again with like result—his fingers 
touched only the rough stone. 

“ Brethren,” he said, in a voice that had 
lost its melody, “there is nothing here,” 

“ Paralysis,” said one to another ; “the — 
parson has lost his head.” 

“ Hush!”—the wardens in turn : 
vain search—*’tain’t likely they’ye al 
lost their heads to once.” 

The young men looked stern, and the 
girls began to shiver. Miss Spear, for 
once at loss for ejaculations, was one yag 
exclamation point. Deacon Ellis took 
up the lantern as though it were a toy 
weight, and the minister locked the door 
with the feeling that bolts and bars wer 
vain. There could not have been greater 
contrast if a verdant summer and a sterile 
winter landscape had met together on one 
plain, than was presented by the returm 
ing party to those waiting indoors. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Piper, 
jumping up; “you haint seen a ghost, 
have you?” 

“No, brother,” said Mr. Prescott. “| 
wish it was no worse. What we went 
after, we did not find. There is no money 
there.” 

Blank consternation fell upon them for 
a moment, then one said: 

“It’s stole; and the next thing is # 
find the thief.” 

“That any thing like unto this should 
have come to pass in our Zion!” com 
mented Miss Spear, religiously. 

There began to be whisperings among 
them, and inquiries as to who had acces 
to the church. 

Except to the belfry and the organ-loft, 
only the minister and the sexton. The 
treasury had not been opened sine 
Thanksgiving. It was about that tim 
that old Ruthven was laid up, and sine 
then Gilbert had acted in his stead. Ih 
the chain of circumstantial evidence, sie 
picion pointed toward him. Even hisde 
sire to remain by Helen’s side, instead of 
going to open the church, was reckoned 
against him. Doubtful glances were 
directed toward where he sat. At 
the drift of their excited talk reached 
him. He started to his feet. | 
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a My friends,” he exclaimed, surprised 
and trembling, “ you have kuown me all 
my life. I have grown up among you. 
Js it possible that you connect my name 
with this unholy thing?’ : 

A murmur came to him, “that only he 

chance.” 

“ aw back his head, and was about 
indignantly to deny it, when a sudden 
memory flashed upon him, shaking his 
frame, and crimsoning his cheek—it had 
the color of guilt. It was at, or since 
Christmas, the money was taken. He 
hesitated a moment. He looked at his 

tor, whose hair was already silvering 
with age; at Helen, with her fair, calm 
face, and innocent, trustful eyes—and his 
decision was made. 

Who shall say that in these common 
walks of life there is no heroism, or true 
chivalry ? mh, 

“If there is one here who believes me 
innocent,” he said, in a clear voice, “let 
him stand by my side.” 

Ia an instant, without seeming to come, 
Helen was there, and Mr. Prescott’s arm 
was thrown about his shoulder. There 
was a little wavering among the ranks of 
young men, but no one moved forward. 
And, wringing the hands of his two 
avowed friends, he was gone. 

It was not theft merely, that had been 
committed, but sacrilege—the taking 
away of premised sight to the blind—the 
closing up of generous impulses. 

The excited company were talking to- 
gether. Pretty Mrs. Hammond told, with 
tears streaming down her face, how, being 
sore pressed about her Christmas offering, 
she had taken dead Bessie’s precious half 
dollar, that had been worn on a bright 
thread about her soit neck. And Mrs. 
Beers revealed that crippled Jimmy Day, 
given to much reading of the Bible, had 
sent by her his bent sixpence to pay tithes 
unto the Lord. 

“I beg you, my people, to withhold 
your judgment,” Mr. Prescott said; “this 
matter shall be sifted to the bottom.” 

“Is it out?” asked Tommy of his sister, 
waking suddenly. 

“What?” said Nan. 

“The minister's party.” 

“Guess so. I hear wagons go by.” 

“I wish I could have went,” sighed 
Tommy. Ah! if he had been able, there 
had not been such dismay. He had been 
the object of pity, and kind endeavor ; 





yet his was the only peaceful couch that 
night in all the town. 

Mamie Price, also, had heard “ wagons 
go by,” and sat awaiting her mother, and 
the pleasant gossip she was sure to bring. 
But Widow Price came sternly in; and, 
with characteristic exactness, rehearsed a 
story that sent Mamie to bed, with her 
eyes staring wide open all night, and her 
brain reeling with a rush of tumultuous 
thoughts. 

He would “sift it to the bottom,” Mr. 
Prescott had said. What if he should! 
The next morning it was found that 
Gilbert had left town. It seemed a surety 
of his guilt. Even the rector reluctantly 
accepted it as such. And whatever 
measures he had planned for investiga- 
tion during the long painful night, dropped 
flatly to the ground. 

The penitential days of the Lenten sea- 
son came on. John Lane was duly in- 
stalled into office. The bell ringing, 
“ Ding-dong, come along.” Miss Spear 
irreverently interpreted the passing of the 
plates for the collection as implying the 
Lord’s inability to watch any more over 
the treasury. And the tunetul old organ 
was significant in silence. 

The week-days went slipping along to- 
gether—strung on a sombre thread—with 
no musical bell-note at sunset tolling ten- 
derly out the departing hour. 

It would be difficult to describe the 
feelings of the rector’s niece, as she es 
sayed to put the house in order after the 
party. It was indeed a “banquet hall 
deserted,” with no linger. of perfume, or 
scent of dead flowers. Only the litter of 
broken trust and the blight of quick de- 
cay! 

Gilbert’s unexpected flight had takea 
away the sustaining power of her lofty 
disbelief in his guilt, as the cut-worm 
might level the noble grain. It was weak, 
it was cowardly to have gone. Why not 
have lived down with proud disdain these 
damaging suspicions? 

But no reason came from him. Nor 
did he ever return to clear up the mystery. 
It had, indeed, ceased to be a mystery. It 
was a bare, blank fact. 

“Where did he get the money to go 
with unless he used his unrighteous 
spoils?” was asked of the old sexton. 
But he was as mute as the graves in his 
own familiar church-yard. 

“If Gilbert Ruthyen was my lover,” 
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said Miss Spear to Helen one day, as they 
sat in the rector’s study, “I would raze 
the old church to its foundations but 
what I would find that money; or, I 
would divide between the joints and the 
marrow of this people but what I would 
find the appropriator of it!” 

“ And thereby prick the sensibilities of 
the innocent, as with the fine point of 
your needle,” said Mr. Prescott, smiling. 

“T appreciate the drift of your remark,” 
said Miss Spear, with empressement. “ It 
is apt, very. A delicate allusion to my 
sphere of usefulness. But I must remind 
you, dear sir, that it is the office of the 
needle to make nice repairs, rather than 
to puncture needless holes. If I had 
stood up for Gilbert that night, I would 
stand up for him the rest of my life.” 

“We do, my dear friend. And feel 
sure that Providence will soon clear up 
the matter.” 

Helen spoke no word. Her manner 
was calm and self-possessed. She passed 
all ordeals as she went about her daily 
duties, with methodical nicety of habit. 
Charley had complained to Mamie, that 
Helen had ne love of tasteful trifles about. 
In a measure it was true. She would 
have thought it a desecration to change 
the pure simplicity of the appointments 
of the house, by hanging up marvels of 
eard-board on the rich darkwood, or 
under the few choice paintings that graced 
the walls. 

‘ Would a flaunting, flimsy bow, add to 
the nice sheen of thy silk of quaker-grey? 

This place had been her home since her 
orphaned babyhood—and she loved it. 
Each cranny of the house, and every 
sequestered, mossy nook, had to her some 
historic memory. The changing scenery 
of the clouds, and the grand outlook to- 
ward the mountains were to her—pictures. 
The sough of the summer breeze, and the 
whistle of the north wind—were poems, 
tender or stirring. 

A lively city cousin, on a visit to her 
once said : 

“T should think you would die of this 
everlasting quiet. Drayton is the dullest 
place it was ever my fortune to light 
upon.” 

“Why Ada!” Helen had replied, “its 
silences are its sublimities. I would not, 
for. the world, have any foreign sound 
come in.” 

But, leaning her chin upon her hand 





at the window-ledge, the dewy sume 
nights—so silent and sublime—she wighay 
for any disturbing sound, whether of gs 
or merriment, to dissipate the qui 
that had a voiee, as vacant, ghostly 
chambers hold a presence. | 

Every night, the years aback, the belj 
had struck melodiously at sunset. If way 
to this: simple earnest people as a y 
hymn. ‘The silence that now quiyerg 
over the hills, was not a benediction, but 
a reproach. 

Helen, on her knees, with heart uplift 
ing offered prayers—the mute petiti 
that comes with tears, and reaches the 
sympathies on high. 

She had never given a distinct tho 
to Gilbert as her dover. Nor had he ex. 
pressed a wish to be such. Her eontens 
in his society, had been like the deep calm 
of the ocean’s heart. The tide that now 
came over her, blinded and bewildered, 
as the lash and foam of furious oppogi 
seas. Every hopeful morn, bel 
herself, he would either write or come 
Every disappointed eve, she was prostrate 
—but expectant still. But her conflig 
was silent as the skillful engine that k 
our life a goimg. Perhaps love, bom 
amid throes of deep anxiety, is after 
the most intense; as the hottest blood 
flows from the deepest wound. 

She never had been given to idle day: 
dreams—the reverie, with no outcome of 
action. The thought pressed itself 
her that she must find Gilbert—that she 
would find him, if she sought the world 
over. She had friends in many of the 
cities of the land. She would visit each, 
and look upon every face of the passi 
multitude ; listen to every tone that dri 
toward her waiting ear. 

At Beacon Hill there had come anit 
definable change. Mamie Price, in he 
fanciful conceptions had sometimes likened 
their house to a city set on an elevation, 
which was as a guide and a signal fire 
And, she seldom lighted her evening 
without thinking of it as a small center 
radiation, toward which a eye 
would turn. Now, she would gladly have 
hidden the house and herself under @ 
bushel—would have put out the light, 
and sat herself in darkness. : 

“Why do you draw your green curtain 
down of nights?” queried Miss Spear 
“You never used to. When there is n0 
moon, the hill serves as a light-hout 
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es . 
‘ he needle to the pole.’ I’ve said 
lop care a time, and been amused 
at the aptness of my simile.” 

“Have you never heard of a beacon 
misleading a traveler?” | asked Mamie, 
always irritated by Miss Spear. 

“Never!” ; ; 

“You have heard of glimmering false 
lights, that lead one on, till he is lost in 


the mire?” Wag etn ; 
“Young woman!” said Miss Spear in- 


dignantly, “you are getting more puzzling | 


than any riddle Iever heard of. I rather 
think I can meander this town, with my 
eyes shut in midnight blackness without 
any help from Beacon Hill, or its high- 
riced luminaries.” rca 

“J beg your pardon,” Mamie said. “1 
was thinking merely of myself im connec- 
tion with the outer world.” 

Miss Spear was mollified. 

“You apply yourself too closely,” she 


said. “ What is this stupid book? Science | 


of Trigonometry! There, I thought so. 
You might as well undertake High 
Dutch!” 
The youag girl had mdeed taken up 
these heavy mathematical studies. A stern 
of life seemed presenting itself to 
er. She took to drawing angles rather 
than curves. Poetry and fiction were 
sealed books) Embroidery had no part 
in her daily occupation. Every scrap of 
silk or bright wool was banished from her 
room, as hints of frivolity might be ex- 
cluded from a cloister. ‘The “ bird of the 
sun,” might have looked inte her “ eyrie,” 
and found no sign of fantasy or folly. 
The change was manifesting itself in her 
fuce. Her lips contracted a little, and the 
brown, trustful eye took on a hunted, de- 
fiant expression. If she knelt by her 
window at evening, as did Helen, it was 
not to pray. Indeed, she had never 
prayed, except to take the formulated 
words upon her revereat lips. 

Now, she put her fingers to her ears 
that she might not really know whereof 
came sounds at sunset. And she held 
herself rigidly quiescent; tor, whereunto 
should she supplicate? She could not 
say, “Lord, shield the guilty, and con- 
demn the innocent. Nor woud she phrase 
4 prayer the other way. 

Mr. Prescott, observant, 
plexed. 

“I beliewe the dear child is under deep 
conviction of sin,” he said to himself. 


was also per- 





“Like a wounded dove, she cannot rise, 
and is unwilling to succumb.” 

He endeavored to win her confidence, 
and asked her some leading questions. 

“You have no doubt of God’s love, my 
dear ?” 

“ None.” 

“Nor of His justice?” 

“No,” with a little startled gleam of 
the eye. 

“If you cherish an idol you cannot 
give up, or, if you known of any unre- 
paired wrong that you can right, and will 
uot, you cannot find peace. There is but 
one way out of this confusion and mist. 
Place your hand frankly in the hand of 
your Saviour, and He will lead you.” 

Could he have been mistaken? Or 
was there a little involuntary drawing 
back of her hand? 

Mamie did not yield one inch of her posi- 
tion. Through weary and through wake- 
ful nights, did she rehearse the same, same 
story till her brain well nigh grew crazed. 
She would rise from her couch and look 
wut the dark weird nights toward the 
“ Hollow,” to watch the glimmer of the 
taper Tommy would keep burning, so 
that he might know when he wakened, 
“whether he was stun-blind.” 

Onee she took out the money Charley 
had given her, with an impulse to offer it 
to Tommy; but she put it back with a 
shudder. Latterly, she had not looked 
at it. Perhaps rust had corroded it, or 
keen acid eaten its heart away. 

As the summer deepened, she was able 
to take more active exercise, ‘When Dan 
could spare time to come for her, she 
would walk down to Tommy’s home, and 
read to him by the hour. The boy’s 
thirsty soul drank in knowledge, as the 
parched earth might the autumn rain. It 
was pitiful to see how eager he was to un- 
derstand what might be of practical use. 

“Hold on there a bit. Let me see if 
I’ve got that into my head right end up, 
and on the upper shelf where it will 
stay.” 

And Mamie would explain until the 
idea was safely lodged. 

“Tell you what, Nan, there’s facts in 
everything; that’s downright glorious! 
Sermons in stuns, that fellow Ruskin says. 
True as preaching, aint it?” 

“Dunno,” says Nan. 

“Very touching indeed,” Miss Spear 
remarked, when she heard of Mamie’s 
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work. “Quite scriptural too, the lame 
leading the blind.” 

The girl was indeed making herself 
sight to the blind; though she felt in 
every part of her being, that she ought to 
give to the blind—sight. 

Self-delusion has before tendered that 
part of offering which is oblation, rather 
than sacrifice—giving ostensible recom- 
pense as a substitute for lawful right. 

All the summer, and the bright genial 
4utumn, Tommy groped, both physically 
and mentally, in semi-gloom. He could 
not understand why this one common, 
but priceless gift, should be denied him. 

One might ask—were his townsmen so 
beggared that they eould not by dint of 
strenuous effort have gathered a like sum 
to that whieh had been so disreputably 
lost? Surely not; but their generous im- 
pulses had been quenched. They were 
sitting im such stern judgment on the sin- 
ner, that they forgot the sinned against. 
Or, they felt that the victim should be as 
a millstone about the offender’s neck. 

The slow moving year had circled 
around again, and Helen Camp found 
herself at the beginning of Christmas week 
in her cousin Ada’s pleasant home. She 
dic not wonder that the lively girl thought 
Drayton dull, when she found what a 
whirl of gayety she was accustomed to. 
She was herself becoming quite a favorite ; 
presenting, as she did, to the gentlemen a 
new type of beauty. Her air of high- 
souled sweetness was as a rest, and a 
refreshment. “A calm pale lily,” one 
had called her. And perhaps she was en- 
titled to the name. 

“ Here is a letter for you, my love,” said 
her uncle, just returned from a short 
journey. “I fear by the date that it has 
lain in my office-box a week.” 

“Thank you. It is from home, and will 
give me sweet dreams.” 

Arrived at her own room, she hastened 
to break the seal. Uncle Prescott had 
written without preliminary : 

My Dear Cuitp: The subject which has 
agitated us all so much, has lately pressed so 
heavily on my mind that I felt constrained to 
take Miss Spear’s advice, “and leave no stone 
unturned,” till I found the lost money. My 
efforts have been crowned with success. I have 
revealed this fact to no one whatsoever, think- 
ing that Gilbert’s vindication should be as pub- 
licly made as was the charge against him. 
Ruthven is as obstinate as his “ rhumatiz,” and 
refuses me information of his son’s whereabouts. 
I have an impression, my dear, that you know 





where he is. I need not urge you to suman 
him directly. It would ten eopecially SUInmog 
tory if you could both reach here before Chriss. 
mas day is over. Mamie Price begged me to 
enclose this note at my next Writing. So here 
itis. I am concerned for the child. } think 
we have failed to fathom the depths of her na- 
ture. Your Levine Unenz, 

Helen dropped the letter, and el 
her hands im thankfulness. But her geo. 
ond thought was one of depression. Gj]. 
bert was not here! Her long search had 
been in vain. A feeling of powerlessness 
made her faint. With a listless hand she 
opened Mamie’s note. It was a brief 
hasty scrawl, half the words jumping the 
line, as though impatient of their import, 
How unlike the quiet style and word 
of her unele’s letter, she thought, finding 
that it referred to the same subject, as she 
read : 

Dear Hetsn: Write to Gilbert, and tell him 
to come back quickly. He is innocent: I kney 
it all the time. I have held the secret tilt it js 
eating my heart out. You wilk hate me for 
keeping it; perhaps you will hate me more for 
telling. But J must, I must. Have you ever 
been pashed to the verge of a precipice, till you 
must either leap or fall? Ob, dear Mr. Prescott! 
What will he think? What will he think? 

Mamiz. 

There was something here that Helen 
eould not understand—Mamie so almost 
tragic, Uncle Prescott so pleasantly ealm, 
both dwelling om the same subject, each 
evidently ignorant of the other's intent, 
each believing the knowledge of ‘the 
missing money unkown to any other. 

How strange that they should both 
apply to her as the means of insuri 
Gilbert’s return, as if it were a play pro- 
gressed thus far, and she were to usher 
the chief actor in. She felt as utterly 
nonplussed as though the curtain risen 
revealed the fact that in her part she had 
ignominously failed. 

And Christmas was aliwost here! Ada 
had gone to her room early, that she 
might be fresh for the long bright tw 
morrow. But there was no sleep for her. 
Up and dressed, she knelt at her window 
waiting tor the dawn. She thought of 
Evangeline looking for her Gabriel, and 
of the lovers at last buried side by side. 

But, did Gilbert love her? She did 
not know. Did she love him? Again 
she did not know. She drooped her head 
upon her arm. If he, who had given her 
the pretty flower name, had seen her now, 
he would have said, “The lily’s heart is 
broke.” 
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Soon, there were quiverings of light in 
had come! 
the east. The morn 

In a moment, there broke over ‘the 
sleeping city 2 tender, tremulous sound— 
soft as the sweet things of perfume. 

Helen held her breath for an instant; 
then started to her feet. The bell now 
touched was rounder, fuller, deeper-voiced 
than their own; but the stroke was the 
same she had heard a thousand times! 

It was to her now like the bird’s call 

i te. 

Tie ether bells awoke: the beating 
of some labored iron heart. Clarion 
tongues, all musical and sweet. And 
chimes—sott, silvery and low:— 
«Like the psalms of some old cloister, 
When the nuns sing in the choir, 
And the great bell tolled among them, 
Like the chanting of a friar.” 

What should she do? Glancing over 
the forest of spires, she felt that if the bell 
ceased, she should lose her clue. If she 
waited to rouse the family and explain, it 
would be too late. Hastily writing that 
she was called immediately home, and 
would send details, she tucked the note 
under her uncle’s door and went noiselessly 
out. 

There was no time to think of the 
singularity of her proceeding. ‘There are 
moments when we cannot gauge our steps 
by the nice rules of measurement. 

She hurried down the way. How 
strange the city looked, just waking to life. 
The few rough men she met smiled grimly, 
as they saw “Christmas” in her face. 

Through winding ways she went; 
through long avenues, and past great, 
gloomy aristocratic blocks, reaching the 
massive stone church just as the bell 
stopped. 

“May I go up to the belfry?” she 
asked of the sexton, who lingered near the 
door. 

“Yes, Miss,” he said, looking surprised, 
“this way.” 

She ran through the gas-lighted pass- 
age, her face like some rare vase illum- 
ined, and met Gilbert, just as he came 
down the stairs. 

“Helen!” he cried, “ my love, my 
love!” clasping her quickly, and pressing 
kiss after kiss on hie live. “ Excuse me,” 
he said, coloring a little, “I have longed 
for you so.” 

“Yes, I know,” she replied, clinging to 
him excitedly. “You must come home 
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to-day. I am come to fetch you. They 
have found the money. If we catch the 
early train, we can reach home at night. 
Come.” 

“T doubt if I can: I am organist here, 
and it is Christmas day.” 

“ Get some one to take your place; you 
must.” 

“Well, perhaps. I have a pupil who 
has practiced the music. I will send by 
the sexton; but I must wait an answer. 
How did you know where to come?” he 
asked, as they stood in the vestibule. 

“ By the bell. I am visiting in the 
city.” 

“T begged of the sexton to let me see 
if I had lost my skill. J felt irresistibly 
impelled. I know now that it was Provi- 
dence who woke the impulse.” 

“Yes; the wind that bloweth over the 
Southland is directed by his power.” 

They were standing in the strange 
church together. Gilbert’s thoughts went 
back to last Christmas eve, when, going 
up to the tower, he had seen Charley 
Prescott wandering alone through the 
church ; and to Christmas night, when he 
met Helen at midnight waiting for him. 

“Where did they find the money?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“T do not know,” she replied. 

“By whose authority do you call me 
home?” 

“Uncle’s. He wrote me a letter.” 

“What kind of a letter?” 

“ Like himself—pleasant and calm.” 

“We will go then,” glancing at the 
message just then handed him. 

“Helen!” he said. “Here, under this 
noble arch; in the holy sanctuary, where 
my lips first touched yours, I must tell 
you that J love you. But I will seek no 
answer until my name is cleared of every 
taint of suspicion.” 

Her face was glorified. But she spoke 
no word; only put both her hands in his 
and lifted her fragrant lips for his kiss. 

Mamie Price, at Beacon Hill, was pass- 
ing the day in a restlessness that knew no 
repose. She did not go to last night’s 
festival; nor to this morning’s service. 
Charley was not here. He had written 
her that he was cramming for the mid- 
winter examinations, and he could not 
reach home till Christmas night. He did 
not seem to have heard of Gilbert’s re- 
proach or departure; his note exhibited a 
pre-occupied mind. She had not written 
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to him for months. She could not. The 
short twilight of the day was waning. 
Should she see him to night? Or not 
until the dread to-morrow? 

She had not decided what course to 
take. On the low plane of daily activities, 
the voice of her conscience had been 
dulled ; but now, on wondrous heights, as 
it were—above the level of the sea—it had 
become as a proclamation, echoing from 
peak to peak. 

“What's that?” cried Tommy Rogers, 
jumping up and turning his dimmed eyes 
toward the window—* Kingdom’s come. 
Glory Halleujah!” 

And it did mean almost that to him, 
though he knew it not. For Gilbert had 
come home, and was ringing the old bell 
with all the jubilation that sound can ex- 

ress. 
“Hand me my cap, Nan.” 

“What's you going to do with it?” 

“Throw it up, in course. That bell 
means the old fellow’s got back. Never 
stole that» money more’n I did. Don't 
you hear he is ringing now—triumph over 
difficulties?” ” 

Whatever the bell meant to Gilbert, or 
to Tommy, to Mamie it signified prompt 
action. It kept ringing! ringing! It’s 
eruel iron stroke fell on her heart. 

The church was being lighted, and, by 
the rays that streamed through the open 
door, she could see that people were hurry- 
ing in. 

Was it not she who had summoned 
Gilbert home? She, too, must go. 

Widow Price was laid up with a 
sprained foot, and Dan entered as a de- 
murrer, that he “hadn’t kalkerlated on 
going fur to-night; he'd reckoned on 
spending the evening with Bess.” 

“But I must go, Dan. If I cannot 
ride, I shall walk.” 

So Dan went out “to tackle up,” and 
Mamie, putting a sealed box into her 
pocket, and carefully rolling together her 
“worsted and things,” went out and was 
lifted into the sleigh. She half clung to 
Dan, as in hours of distress we want the 
touch of some human hand. 

“How terribly that bell sounds!” she 
said, clasping her hand over her ear. 
“Oh, I wish it would stop.” 

“Sounds good, I think. ‘Make a joy- 
ful noise,’ the hymn-book says.” 

“TI would loose it from its place, if I 
could! Do you believe a girl could hang 





her weight on the tongue 


should not ring?” 


“Have you never heard of the opp 
she went on wildly, “whose lover 
doomed to die when the curfew tolled? 
How she climbed up the steep tower, ang 
sprang into the bell, and clung to its 
clamorous tongue, swinging back and 
forth with its sway—thus choking jtg 
sound—all the time the deaf ringer pulled 
at the rope?” 

“Plucky lass. 
killed?” 

“No, she saved him. What would 
think of a girl who could set a bell 


Was the young feller 


t ; ae ring. 
ing, that her lover might die?” "8 
“She’d deserve hanging! Guess Pg 


better turn back; you seem to be a little 
flighty.” 

“Go on,” she said, and lapsed jntp 
shivering silence. 

Entering the church, she found the 
people assembled near the chancel. jj. 
bert was there, with his head erect. The 
pastor, the light falling on his silvered 
hair, stood in an attitude of invocation, 
Even old Ruthven had hobbled over op 


his crutches, and Dame sat by his side 


just one degree removed from nodding. 

The young people were looking ques 
tioningly at each other, and Miss Spear 
was an epitome of expectation. C 
sat interested and smiling ; Helen, serene 

It was by her own summons that Gil 
bert had come. Were they waiting for 
her to speak? She hesitated, and looked 
at Charley. Last Christmas he had said 
that “ nothing could sooner rouse him ts 
heroism than Gilbert’s touch of the old 
bell.” Would he speak now, and show 
that his character had the stamp of roy- 
alty ? 

No. There he sat, throwing back his 
hair with the old familiar toss. 

Mr. Preseott moved forward, and 
briefly recounted the circumstances of the 
one event that had so stunned them all. 

“After long inaction,” he said, “Ide 
termined to make thorough search, first 
through the church edifice, and thea 
through its members. I confess to % 
great a shock at finding the treasury 
empty that night that I did not consider 
that their could be any outlet but at the 
mouth, and never examined it till a few 
weeks since, when I found myself impelled 
thereunto. Most of the world’s mysteries, 


of a bell, that it 


“Pull it out by the roots—Begg would” 
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5 friends,” he continued, smiling, “ are 

‘eeable to some simple cause. I found 
in the little vault a long, sharp crack, the 
result of the frost’s action on the time- 
dried mortar. I argued that pieces of 
silver held between the thumb and finger, 
and dropped in singly, might naturally 
slip through this narrow opening. I tried 
it; and I assure you, my friends, my pen- 
nies were most satisfactorily swallowed up. 
I got chisel and hammer, and went to 
work; and if you will all approach, you 
will see what I found.” 

Mamie’s white lips were breathlessly 
apart: her wistful eyes burning. And 
Helen’s calm face was radiant. The 
rector removed the stones he had care- 
fully put in place till this time should 
come—and behold! there lay the money 
safely hoarded, where neither moth nor 
rust did corrupt. 

“Bless: the Lord!” shouted brother 
Piper, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow. And Mamie Price fell in a dead 
faint upon the altar-floor. 

Miss Spear rushed out for some snow 
tosprinkle on the girl’s face. And Helen 
rubbed the listless hands, her mind sud- 
denly reverting to the brief, tragic letter. 
But Charley sprang forward and lifted 
her. 

“JT will take her home,” he said, as she 
opened her sweet eyes and smiled upon 
him. 

Somehow, there flashed through Gil- 
bert’s brain again the shadow of his 
vague suspicion. 

“Oh, I am so happy! So happy!” 
Mamie said. “I want to see the money.” 

How her eyes sparkled. Yes, there it 
was—dear Bessie’s half dollar; Jimmy’s 
sixpence; and the gold piece Deacon 
Ellis had saved on his steers. 

“Now Tommy will see again! I am 
so happy! Charley, take me home.” 

“What in the name of the famed-sis- 
ters-three, is this?” Charley exclaimed, 
getting entangled in the worsted and 
fancy work, that had dropped from 
Mamie’s hand. 

“It is mine,” she said. 

“You mercenary little witch! Were 
you going to institute a church-fair, on 
this glorious oceasion ?” 

And he took her out and placed her in 
the sleigh, leaving Dan to get home as 
best he could. x 

“What a Christmas this has been, 





Pussy!” he said, drawing her close. “I 
am not going to shock you this year with 
a sordid present. I am afraid you would 
make it up into tidies to sell,” he said, 
laughing at his sly joke on Mamie—how 
innocent and boyish he was still—*“but I 
have a bank-book here, with figures in it 
that mean something, against the day we 
wot of. You know Aunty Camp’s legacy 
provided comfortably for my education 
and pocket-change. If it had not been 
for the thought of our future home-nest, 
I do not know into what depths of sin I 
might have sunk. The temptations of 
college-life, to an unstable youth, are 
frighttully alluring.” 

“Oh, Charley!” Mamie said, clinging 
tohim. “Your father’s son could not go 
wrong. God would not let him.” 

In the church the people were flocking 
around Gilbert, and honestly begging his 
pardon. He grasped every hand warmly. 

“True as steel! I kiss the hand that 
wields the sword,” exclaimed Miss Spear, 
ambiguously figurative. 

Mr. Prescott could not conceal a smile. 

“My friends,” he said, “there is great 
waste in processes. But if anything truly 
noble is develo¢ 2d, the waste is final gain. 
We could not understand why, in this 
quiet town, there should come any dis- 
turbing element: The measure of its 
power, perhaps, we never can estimate. 
The divine hand overruled for good. 
Gilbert has come out purified. You per- 
ceive the change in his very bearing. He 
is in a new attitude to us, and to the 
world. He has, we know, a great talent, 
and perhaps a mission; for I take it, that 
he who elevates the standard of musie, 
and brings sweet sounds out of discord, is 
in some sense a reformer—since to the 
final harmony of things, the world is 
tending.” 

“ Your words are grateful to me, Sir,” 
Gilbert said. I have indeed entered upon 
a new career; but my heart is the same, 
I think,” he added smilingly, “ that you 
owe me the privilege of presenting in your 
name, this money to Tommy Rogers. I 
would have been glad to send him an 
equivalent; but you readily perceive why 
I could not. Will you come, and give 
the boy what we have all had—a. Christ- 
mas of unprecedented joy.” 

“Glory hallelujah.” Tommy shouted 
after they had gone. “Tie me down, 
Nan; I shall go up like a sky rocket.” 
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Miss Spear humbly begged the pleas- 
ure of boarding henceforth in the minis- 
ter’s family, “that she might be as a 
handmaid to the Lord—so apt, you 
know,” for Mr. Prescott would be so 
much alone. 

Gilbert and Helen were married at 
spring-time, and went their happy, prosper- 
ous way. Every Christmas they come 
home; and Gilbert rings the tender, trem- 
ulous, jubilant bell—“The Christmas 
Bell!” 

Mamie Price—kneeling at her window 
listening—recalls the most pregnant hour 
ef all her lite; when the great cloud that 
had darkened around her, suddenly litted 
just as it seemed about to burst. Not for 
the whole world should Charley, or any 
one, ever know, what her suffering, or its 
eause had been. For Charley’s wife she 
was soon to be, and the ministering spirit 
to all this people. 

If, after these many years, come sum- 
mer-time, you should wish to visit the 
scene of my story, you will find that the 
depression between the hills called “The 
Hollow,” has blossomed to a very garden 
of beauty, and the pleasant homestead 
there, with its neat farm-house, and its 
graceful swaying trees is—“ ‘The Elms” — 
in verification of Tommy’s dreams and 
hopes. 

You have seen homely threads upon a 
spindle waiting for power—that, when shot 
in and out with the shuttle, became as a 
picture on the tapestry. Or, some dingy 
painting on a far-off wall, that on nearer 
view so quickened that you could see the 
flashes of fire-light on the grimy, honest 
faces. 

I hear the soft sound of distant bells 
echoing over the hili-top, and floating 
along the valleys. It is Christmas night. 
And—this morn, ages ago—the stars sang 
together! 

Is it not strange, that we read of noth- 
ing after the similitude of bells in heaven? 
Perhaps it is because they are to us but 
as a summons, a signal, or a solemniza- 
tion. There, we shall be safely mansioned 
above the need of ritual or requiem, 

THE END. 


, 
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Dare to be true: Nothing can need a lie; 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 
Herperr. 


They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
Baiey. 





IN LOVE’S DEFENCE, 


THOS. 8S. COLLIER. 


Our life is full of sorrow— 
Our love is full of tears— 
And joy will come to-morrow, 
We say through all the years; 
We watch the great hulls spurning 
The waves that cross their Way ; 
Who sees the ships returning, : 
That part from shore to-day? 


We see the dark clouds rally 
Along the mountain’s crest, 

We see the widening valley 
Toss in a wild unrest, 

We hear the north wind singing, 
Where trees in grandeur mass,— 
Who notes the wood-blooms flinging 
Their fragrance where we pass? 


Our love is full of glory, 
Our life is full of joy; 

So says the olden story, 
No tears can e’er destroy : 

And hands were made for clasping, 
And lips were made to meet: 
Who holds that time is grasping? 

That kisses are not sweet? 


Ah, if we would but render 
To love, his toll of years, 
Then gladness, true and tender, 
Would shine through all our tears: 
And we would find the shadow 
Receding far away, 
And springs of Eldorado 
Before us sparkling lay. 
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BY MRS. 8S. S. TENNENT. 





Author of “‘ Among the Mountains,” ete, 


It was the hour for afternoon exerci 
at Miss C ’s “ Female Seminary,” and 
at this hour the large school-room ought 
properly to have been quite vacant, ani 
to a casual observer, so it would seem 
Only on looking more closely, a gith 
slight figure might be perceived at one of 
the desks in a corner of the room which 
the afternoon sun threw into deep shadow, 
Her dress was dark-blue, of some thick, 
warm material, relieved at throat and 
wrists by a white color and eufls, Her 
head, with its coil of soft, brown hair, was 
bent over the desk, and her face quite 
hidden in the arm she had thrown care 
lessly upon the slanting cover. & 
other hand lay listlessly in her lap beside 
a handkerchief which had been frequea 
in requisition, to judge from its damp a 
rumpled appearance. Now and then 4 
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sob shook the girlish frame, as if the storm 
of tears had scarce yet passed, but it was 
not till a clock struek somewhere outside 
—struck with a clear, strong, determined 
stroke, as if to dispel ilJusion of every 
kind, and wake all who heard it to the 
full realization of the hour—that the girl 
yaised her head. Pushing back the short 
curls that clustered so prettily over the 
white forehead, she turned and slowly 
looked round the room, her large, grey 
eyes seeming to take in, even through 
their half-shed tears, each item of the 
plain apartment—the numerous desks, 
ranged so regularly round, the huge 
blackboard, its last sum but half erased, 
the stove with the glow of its coal-fire, 
and the many curtainless windows, some 
of whose panes had been seratched over, 
after the manner of school-girls—scratehed 
over by diamond rings, with names and 
initials and mysterious signs, hieroglyph- 
ies indeed to the unlearned, but to the 
initiated, recalling scenes and moments 
dear to the school-girl heart. Some let- 
ters on one of these panes seemed to at- 
tract the girl’s attention peculiarly, for 
she left her seat quietly, and reaching the 
window, pressed her lips to the cold glass, 

“F. H. her dear initials,’ she mur- 
mured, “shall I ever forget them?” 
Never, I think. They will always be to 
me the dearest letters in the world.” 

And then she drew quickly back, for 
the door opened gently, and a cheery voice 
spoke : 

“Ah, Maude dear, I thought I should 


find you here! But how did you manage 


to elude that dreadful exercise ?” 

Maude’s face brightened as her glance 
rested on the new-comer. 

“Miss Thompson excused me; and oh, 
I was so thankful to her, for indeed I 
wanted to say good-bye to this dear old 
school-room all by myself; and this is the 
only hour, you know, when it is not filled, 
or at any rate partly filled!” 

“I know,” and Fanny Hamilton 
nodded. “And has it been very hard, 
Maude, to say good-bye?” 

Her voice was softened now, as Fanny 
drew her friend down beside her on the 
bench before her desk. 

“It has indeed,” said Maude, a trifle 
tremulously, “but the good-bye to you, 
Fannie, is the one I shrink from most. 
Oh, why must I leave you?” 

“It is all for the best, I think, Maude,” 





replied the elder girl gently, stroking the 
other’s hand. “The time has eome, when 
by your father’s express wishes, you are 
to leave school, and go to live with your 


' guardian, and you will probably be very 


happy im your new home. 
so dread it, Maude?” 

“I believe it is only the parting with 
you, I mind,” answered Maude, dolefully. 
“If you were only going with me—” 

“But I can write to you often,” inter- 
rupted Fanny, “and next summer I shall 
pay you a visit—if you will imvite me.” 

“Invite you? I do that now. I beg 
and beseeeh you to come to me as soon 
as the summer vacatiom begins, and to 
stay with’me as long as you possibly cam. 
Indeed, I should like to keep you always; 
and when—” 

There she stopped and blushed softly. 

“When you are married and have a 
home of your own,” continued Fanny, 
gravely, “I am to go and live with you 
altogether. Yes, I know that has been 
our agreement for a long time. But 
Maude, don’t marry for my sake entirely ; 
consult your own inclination to some ex- 
tent—do, please, dear.” 

And she looked arehly at her compan- 
ion. 

Maude smiled. 

“I think I shall, to some extent,” she 
answered, “but I’m afraid I shail be fear- 
fully hard to suit. Pm afraid I expect 
perfection.” 

“ And I, too,” said Fannie with a sigh. 
Then, with a merry little laugh, she ad- 
ded : 

“ But Maude, remember, we’ve never 
been tried.” 

And then they laughed together. 

A moment after the school-reom door ° 
was thrown open and a troop of girls 
rushed in, and spread themselves through 
the room, crowding especially round the 
stove, and grumbling because they had 
been obliged to walk that cold, winter 
day. 

“No more chance to talk to you now,” 
whispered Maude, “and besides it is time 
to pack my trunk. Come and help me, 
Fannie.” 

And the two left the room together. 

Maude Vincent, at the age of ten—she 
was now nineteen—had been lett an or- 
phan, and aceording to her father’s 
wishes, had made her home at Miss 
C ’s seminary, where she had received 
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the best education the school could give 
—an education thorough and good, with- 
out being showy, and one which Maude, 
with her quick mind and honest ambition, 
had readily imbibed. She had been a 
favorite in the school since her first ap- 
pearance—a delicate, homesick, sorrowful 
child—and in these nine years, she had 
attached herself especially to Fannie 
Hamilton. The two were inseparable, 
with that deep affection for one another, 
and that true sympathy in each other's 
feeling, net too often found, even between 
sisters. Fannie also was aa orphan, and 
more to be pitied than Maude, inasmuch 
as she would have to work for her sup- 
_ her parents having been able to 
eave her only money enough to complete 
her education. She had prepared herself 
to teach, and, indeed, had already com- 
_menced her duties by instructing some of 
the younger girls in the school. 

It was a cold, cloudy morning when 
the two girls bade each other good-bye at 
the station. Fannie had obtained per- 
mission to go with Maude, and under the 


care of one of the teachers, they had ' 


driven to the depot. The omaibus might 
have been full or empty, for aught Meade 
knew, so absorbed was she in her efforts 
to keep down her tears, and bear the part- 
ing bravely. But Fanaie was more com- 
posed, as befitted her twenty-one years, 
and noticed the occupants of the ‘bus. 
They were not many. A fat old lady 
and gentleman—the former intent upon 
the comfort of her pug dog, which she 
kept in her lap covered by her fur-lined 
circular—the latter grumbling about the 
weather and looking cold and cross. A 


young woman, poorly clad, and seeming | 
bewildered and nervous, and a young, 


man, handsome and stylish looking, who 
watched Mande far too closely, and was 
much too officiously polite, Fannie thought. 
She would fain have annihilated him with 
a glance, but that he seemed so utterly un- 
conscious of offending in any way, and 
returned her glance with such honestly ad- 
miring eyes, that she was forced to with- 
draw her gaze, and stare absently through 
the window. It was but a short drive to 
the depot... Then, a few hurried last 
words, a crewd, a noise, a climbing into 
the car, a wave of the haad through the car 
window, a shrill whistle from the engine, 
the ringing of a bell, and then the train 
was off, and the friends parted indeed. 








Maude was not afraid to take a. 


journey of a few hours alone, 

not particularly like it, as oh we 
ally shy and dependent. However m 
this case, she had not had much ch i 
Her guardian had written her a re: 
letter, expressing regret that unex - 
business prevented his coming for her 
himself, but he assured her she could 
on comfortably alone, and at Hazledean 
Station she would be met by the carrj 
And yet Maude did not feel comfortab] 
especially as it began to snow heavily ie 
fore the cars had gone very far, and she 
thought how dreary it would be driv; 


alone the four miles from the station to 7 


Mr. Hazledean’s home. His widowed 
sister, Mrs. Armstrong, lived with him 
and Maude believed Mrs. Armstrong had 


a son who spent much of his time with 


his mother and uncle. But Maudes 
knowledge was rather vague, for she had 
seen her guardian but twice since her 
father’s death; the first time when My 
Hazledean took her to the seminary, the 
second, about two years ago, when he had 
paid her a hurried little visit, duyj 
which Maude had seemed uncomfortable, 
aad her visitor preoccupied. 

But the train was stopping now, and 
Maude heard some one call out, “Hale 
dean Station,” so twisting her fur boa 
more closely round her throat, and 
ing her small traveling-satchel tightly in 
her hand, she rose quickly from her seat 
and left the car. A long step to the 
platform, a shiver as the snow fell on her 
face, a quick glance around for her trunk, 


‘a little start as the whistle sounded, and 


the train went on; and then a few 
steps towards where she supposed the 
waiting-room to be, where she could stay 
till some one came to tell her the carri 
had arrived. But these few steps bro 
her to the end of the platform, so she 
turned and retraced them, going beyond 
them indeed, till she came to the other 
end of the platform. Then she looked 
round in dismay. Through the heavy 
flakes of snow, she could see neither room 
nor shelter of any kind. Turning hastily 
to a young man who stood a little to one 
side, and who was the only person visible, 
she asked : 

“Will you please tell me where I can 
wait until the carriage comes for me? I 
see nothing like a waiting-room.” 


He raised his hat politely, and smiled. 
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—WNor do I. The fact is, there has 
never been a waiting-room at Hazledean 
Station, to its shame be it said. There is 
a house @ short distance from here, where 
you might wait, though. It is an ever- 
jasting shame the carriage shouldn’t be 
here to meet us, and that we must wait in 
storm. 
wipese looked at him surprise. What 
could he mean by “ we” and “us. 

«J think I will try to find the house 

ou speak of,” she said, a little hesitating- 
t “Js it in that direction ?’—pointing 
vaguely before her, and shivering in the 

ir. 
ai go there with you,” he replied, 
coming forward, with alacrity. 

“But I. have changed my mind,” she 
said, nervously, “ and prefer waiting 
here.” 

Was it not better to stay here—where 
some one might pass, now and then—than 
to go anywhere with a stranger, though 
that stranger be wonderfully good-looking 
and attractive ? 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said, “ for 
surely the earriage can not be long now.” 

He had hardly spoken, when the sound 
of wheels, was heard, and a moment after, 
a covered carriage drove up to the plat- 
form, and a negro coachman stepped 
slowly from his seat, and approached 
Maude’s companion. R 

“ Beg pardon, Massa Fred, for keepin’ 
you waitin’, but—” 

“Oh, never mind, Jerry! Let us get 
in now, and you can tell us the rest to- 
morrow.” 

The negro grinned, and Maude looked 
from one to the other in amazement. 

“Permit me to help you in,” said the 
young man. 

But Maude drew back. 

“T must know who you are, and whose 
carriage this is,” she said, calmly enough 
to all appearance, but inwardly quaking, 
such an unexpected experience was this. 

“Taw, Miss, the kerridge ’s Massa 
Frank’s, sure ‘nuff, but Massa Fred, he 
often rides in hit. “Deed I allays meets 
him here, myself.” 

“Ts ‘Massa Frank,’ Mr. Hazledean ?” 

“Sure ‘nuff, and proud of him we all 
of us is—colored and white,” said Jerry. 

“And he has sent this carriage to meet 
me, Miss Vincent ?” 


“Sure ‘nuff, Miss, you and Massa 
Fred.” 


” 





Maude turned inquiringly towards the 
young man. 

“Oh, Miss Vincent,” he exclaimed, 
laughingly. “ Are you not satistied? Do 
you want my testimony too? You shall 
have it. This is my uncle’s carriage in 
very truth, and I am going to drive home 
with you, if you will permit. But I sup- 
pose I must introduce myself formally, or 
you will go in for asking me no end of 
questions, too. Iam Fred Armstrong, at 
your service—your guardian’s nephew, 
and consequently your cousin,” he added 
a twinkle in his eye. 

“Oh, I see now!” exelaimed Maude, 
much relieved. “How sorry I am to 
have kept you—and myself—all this time 
in the snow! But it does not do to take 
every thing on fuith, does it?” she asked, 
gravely. 

“Hardly,” he replied, with a smile. 
“ But you are ready now, surely.” 

“Quite,” she returned, and in a mo- 
ment they had both entered the carriage, 
and Jerry was driving homewards as rap-- 
idly as the fast-falling snow would permit. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Armstrong, 
“that I have been in the car with you 
ever since we started, and, indeed, in the 
omnibus too? I heard through Uncle 
Frank you were coming to-day, and he 
asked me to have an eye on you, and I 
have had two.” 

“I did not notice you at all,” replied 
Maude, honestly, “until we reached Ha- 
zledean Station, and perhaps would not 
have noticed you then, if—,’ and she 
paused, the color rising to her cheeks. 

“Tf,” he continued, laughing, “ there 
had been anybody else to notice. I un- 
derstand, and, of course, I ought to have 
introduced myself before. Somehow, I 
seemed to take it for granted you knew 
who I was, simply because I knew who 
you were. You will excuse me, will you 
not? And I say, Miss Vincent,” eagerly, 
“pray tell me who the young lady was in 
the omnibus with you? I think her most 
lovely.” 

“Indeed she is,” replied Maude, heart- 
ily. “She is perfect. If only I could 
have her with me all the time!” And 
she sighed. 

“ But you have not told me her name.” 

“Fanny Hamilton. Is it not a pretty 
name ?” 

“ Very,” he answered, absently. 

But Maude did not notice his abstrac- 
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tion—her thoughts having flown back to 
all the name recalled—and semehow, 
after that, there was little more conversa- 
tion between them, until they reached their 
destination. 

* * * * * * 

“A telegram for you, Fanny,” ex- 
claimed Maude Vincent, rushing into her 
friend’s room, ore summer afternoon. 
“ You must wake up and read it.” 

Fanny had been spending the summer 
with Maude, as they had planned, and 
this warm day, had gone to her room to 
enjoy the afternoon nap, which the girls 
considered a necessity. 

“For me? A telegram?” cried Fanny 
rubbing her eyes, but quite wide-awake, 
“ Give it to me quickly, Maude; I never 
received one before in all my life. I 
wonder what it says?” 

“ Why don’t you open it and find out? 
You don’t expect to tell who ’t is trom, by 
the handwriting, do you,” said Maude, 
laughingly. For Fannie was still holding 
the envelope in her hand, and gazing at 
the address. 

“JT hardly know. And indeed, Maude, 
it does look like Miss C.’s writing. It 
must be from her, recalling me.” 

And Fanny’s countenance fell, as she 
slowly opened the envelope, took out the 
thin brown half-sheet, and read aloud: 

“Return at once. Will explain then.” 

“I suppose I must go,” she said, after 
a moment's silence, during which she care- 
fully replaced the telegrain in the enve- 
lope. “ And oh, Maude, how sorry Lam!” 

“But don’t go, Fanny dear, please 
don’t. Why should you, indeed?” 

“T must, Maude. You forget that my 
daily bread (to say nothing of the butter) 
depends upon my obliging Miss C . 
And it may be, she has some better place 
to offer me. I remember now, when we 
parted, she said she hoped before long to 
have good news for me. I could not at 
all understand what she meant, and 
didn’t think much about it at the time, 
and since I’ve been here, I’ve been too 
happy to think much of anything. Oh, 
Maude, dear, I wonder if you know how 
happy I have been!” and she looked wist- 
fully at Maude’s pretty face. 

“T am so, so glad,” returned Maude; 
“but oh, it seems almost as hard to give 
you up now, as when we parted at school 
last winter! Do you remember how hard 
that was?” 








“Indeed, I do. But this is nob the 
same for you. Your life is so much 
now than then. You have so many 
interests, so much more happiness, 
many more to love you!” and Paes 
sighed. Then, brightly: “But I am ge 
getting, I have ever so much to do, 
First, Maude, when is the next train and 
how can I get to the station?” ' 

Maude thought a moment. 

“ There is no train till the 9.30, to-nj 
That will give you to me a few hous 
longer; and, of course, you can get to the 
station. Only, Mr. Hazledean will have to 
arrange it ; for my phaeton is at theshop for 
repair, and the carriage, you know is out, 
Suppose I send him a message now,” 

“Go to him yourself, Maude, and tel] 
him why I have to leave.” 

“He will be so sorry,” said Maude 
slowly. “Indeed, I think—” 

But Fanny interrupted her. 

“No, you don’t. You mustn’t think at 
all. You’re too young. Go down at 
once and see your revered guardian, and 
state the case to him,” 

And she playfully pointed to the door 
which Maude opened, and through which 
she reluctantly passed. 

It was easiiy arranged, after all. Mr, 
Armstrong, who had been spending the 
last month or two with his mother, would 
take Fanny to the station in the 
cart, and Maude and Mr. Hazledeay 
would go in the latter’s buggy, while the 
trunk would be sent on in the wagon, 

“It seemed the easiest thing in the 


world to Mr. Hazledean to fix it all” - 


and then she wondered to herself why her 
guardian’s tace had worn that bright look 
all the time she had been with him in the 
library. Surely, he could not feel happy 
when Fanny was so soon to leave! 

“Why did you not drive Fanny, in 
stead of me?” asked Maude, of her guar 
dian, as he helped her into the buggy. 

“ Because I wanted you,” he returned, 
“ Besides, I know Fred wished to see 
much of your friend as possible. Heis 
disappointed, indeed, that she leaves us 
so suddenly.” 

“And you?” she questioned. 

“Tam sorry, too, for your sake,” he te 
plied, stooping forward to draw the lap 
rug more closely over the pretty muslin 
dress. “You seem devoted to your 
friend.” 

“ Some one else is devoted too, I think,” 
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he said, playfully, though it seemed as 
if her heart grew sadder. “Mr. Hazle- 
know you— 
pe kere she paused. In the bright 
moonlight she could see plainly the ex- 
ression of the eyes that were turned to- 
wards hers, and there was something in 
that expression which stayed her words. 


she had believed? 
eer oN what do I know?” he asked, 
j ile. 
— mind,” she answered, a soft 
blush spreading itself over her face. “ Does 
not every thing look lovely in the moon- 
light, and is not the air delicious? 

“Yes,” he said; “we could not have a 
more charming night for a drive, could 
we?” Then, abruptly: “ Maude, have 
you been happy since you’ve been with 
us? Have I done all in my power to 
make you so? It is true, 1 have watched 
you closely enough, have studied your 
tastes, and tried to anticipate your wishes; 
and yet, at times, I have thought you not 
quite happy—not quite the same light- 
hearted girl who came here. Especially 
of late, it has seemed to me you have been 
out of spirits. Why is it, Maude?” 

He spoke very gently now. She did 
not answer,—only turned her head more 
away from him, so that nothing but the 
soft outline of her face, could be seen. He 
went on, hurriedly : 

“Do you know Maude, I believe I have 
loved you, ever since you were a little 
child—ever since your father put your 
tiny hand in mine, and with almost his 
last breath, begged me to take care of you 
and make you happy. And when you 
were at school, dear, especially as you 
grew older, I never went to see you, lest 
I should win your affection before you 
had seen anything of life, or of other men. 
I wanted you to choose me of your own 
free will, not from the force of association, 
not because your father put you in my 
care—but simply because you loved me. 
And now—perhaps even now—-I ought 
not to speak, but I feel as if I must, to- 
night. Tell me, my sweet ward—the 
dearest treasure I could have had given 
into my charge—can you ever love me? 
iknow I am a good many years older 
than you—more than I like to think—- 
but what matters that, if we care for each 
other? Speak to me, Maude. Have I 
frightened you, dear, by my earnestness” 


Could it be her guardian did not love 








No wonder he thought she was fright- 
ened: she was trembling from head to 
foot. What was this new joy that had 
come to her? A moment’s silence as they 
drove quickly on over the smooth road ; 
then in an unsteady voice, she said: 

“TI do not think I am frightened ex- 
actly—I scarcely know how I feel. Only 
it is all so strange. And it doesn’t seem 
true at all that you can care for me, when 
I have been thinking you loved some one 
else.” 

Her voice was very low, her words 
scarcely audible. He laughed a bright, 
soft laugh, while with one disengaged 
hand, he clasped the little one lying so 
still in her lap. 

“Ah, that was it, Maude, was it? As 
if I could love any one but you! How 
could you think it, sweet?” 

“T don’t see how I could—now,” she 
answered, frankly enough, though the 
color rose to cheek and brow, “but you 
know you have never spoken to me quite 
as you do now, and besides—” 

“ Besides what?” he questioned, as she 
hesitated. 

“ Besides,” she continued, with a little 
laugh, “I thought you were so much older 
than I, so much wiser, so much better, 
you would never find room in your heart 
for thoughts of me. Are you sure, quite 
sure,” she asked, wistfully, “that you are 
not mistaken?” 

“Quite sure, sweetheart,” he said, 
gently. “Look at me, and see the truth 
for yourself.” 

He turned the sweet face towards his, 
and by the bright light of the moon, she 
read what he wanted her to read. 

But the station was in sight now—at 
least, the solitary house near the station, 
and a moment after, the station itself. 
Mr. Armstrong and Fanny were nowhere 
to be seen, but Jerry was there with the 
wagon, having put the trunk on the plat- 
form. Noone else was visible, and every- 
thing was very still. Mr. Hazeldean 
threw the reins to Jerry, and helped 
Maude from the buggy. 

“We might as well wait on the plat- 
form,” he said, “we can walk up and 
down here, till the others come. yore 
der what has detained them. Could they 
have had as interesting a subject of con- 
versation as we, I wonder!” 

Then, as they paced slowly up and 
down, he continued gayly. 
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“T wonder when Hazeldean Station has 
been so honored.” 

“ In what way?” she inquired innocently. 

“In having an engaged couple on its 
time-worn boards.” 

“ Are we engaged ?” she asked rougish- 
ly. Then, gravely : 

“There are never many people here, 
are there ?” 

And she recalled with a smile, the first 
time she had seen Hazledean Station, and 
her utter bewilderment at the appearance 
of the place, with its grand-sounding 
name, and short plank platform ! 

“ Never very many,” he replied, in the 
same tone; “and I can imagine how the 
place struck you, when you saw it first. 
Shall we change its name, and give it a 
less pretentious one ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! 
dearly.” 

And then she flushed crimson, for the 
meaning her words implied. He noted 
the tide of color, and gently pressed the 
hand he had drawn within his. 

“And you are sure you do not care for 
Frank Armstrong,” he said, rather irre- 
levantly. 

“For Mr. Armstrong? How could 
you think it? He has always been good 
and kind to me since we met here and 
took our first drive together, and we are 
the best of friends; but beyond that—” 

“T am so thankful,” he interrupted. 
“At first I feared him, Maude. He is 
young and handsome, and seemed more 
suitable for you in every way, and—” 

“Hush,” she whispered, “no one could 
be more suitable!” and then she ex- 
claimed: “Ah, they are coming now, and 
just in time!” 

As she spoke, Mr. Armstrong and 
Fanny reached the station, and a moment 
after the train thundered along, sounding 
loud indeed in the stillness of the summer 
night. 

“You have not a second to lose, Fan- 
ny,” cried Maude. 

“T know it,” was the reply, and as the 
girls hurried to the steps of the car, 
Fanny whispered : 

“Oh, Maude, Mr. Armstrong will tell 
you all about it, and I am so happy!” 

“And so am I,” Maud found time to 
say. And then, with a glad look into 
each other’s eyes, and a quick warm 
pressure of one another’s hands, Fanny 
scrambled into the car, the whistle 


I love the name 





$$ a 
sounded, and as the train sped on the 
three figures were left standing a 
platform of “ Hazledean Station,” jn the 
soft beauty of the moonlit night. 


a 
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CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 





Chester A. Arthur, President of the 
United States, was born in 
county, Vermont, October the 5th, 1839 
Educated at Union College, where he 
graduated in the class of 1849, Afte 
teaching school for a time in Verm 
went to New York city, and studied Jay 
in the office of ex-Judge E. N. Gulyep 
After being admitted to the bar of New 
York, he formed a partnership with 
Henry D. Gardener. 

After establishing himself in hig 
tice, Mr. Arthur married a daughter of 
Lieutenant Herndon, a most estimable 
lady, who died before he became Vigs. 
President. 

When Hon. E. D. Morgan became 
Governor of the State of New York, he 
made Mr. Arthur Engineer-in-Chief of 
his staff, and in 1861 he became Inspeetor. 
General ; this was followed by an appoint 
ment to the position of Quartermaster 
General. In 1871, President Grant 
appointed him to the Collectorship of the 
Port of New York, which office he held 
till 1878, when he was removed by Pres’ 
dent Hayes. His removal created com 
siderable feeling and remark at the time, 
as a most careful investigation showed 
that he had conducted the affairs of the 
office with great etliciency and integrity, 
He was nominated to the Vice-Presi 
of the United States by the National Re. 
publican Convention held at Chicago 
in June, 1880. Out of 756 votes, he re 
ceived 468 votes, the nomination then 
being made unanimous. President James 
A. Garfield died on the night of Septem 
ber 19th, 1881, and President Arthur 
took the oath of office the same nightat 
his own residence in New York city. His 
formal inauguration occurred at Wash 
ington, September 22d, 1881, the oath 
being administered by Chief-Justice Waite 
In a short address made at the time, im 
referring to his predecessor, hesaid: “It 
will be my earnest endeavor to profit, and 
to see that the nation shall profit, by his 
example and experience.” 
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Fie. 1.—INFANT’S BASKET. 

Infant’s basket, covered with pink satin, over 
which is fine India mull. The ruffle is trimmed 
with Russian lace, the pin-cushion, pockets and 
edge of basket with satin ribbon and lace. 


Fie. 2—BORDER AND CORNER IN CROSS-— 
STITCH. 
Border and corner in cross-stitch, to be worked 
upon a tidy or table cover, on Java canvass with 
colored crewels. 





- 
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Fies. 3 anv 4.—CIGAR. CASE. 
The case is in kid, almost covered by a band 
of dark velvet, decorated by satin appliqué out- 
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colored silks. 
working size. 


Fig. 3 gives the pattern full 
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Fias. 5 anp 10.—FRINGE FOR CROCHET 
CAPE. 

Tue Frings (Fig. 5).—1st row. * 10 chain, 
slip stitch into 7th chain from hook, 7 chain, 
slip stitch into same chain stitch, repeat from 
124 more times. There will be 125 groups of 
2 loops of chain: fasten off—2d row. Join 
arrasene to lst loop of 1st group of Ist row, 9 





Fig. 5. 


chain, A-1 double treble taken ito 4th chain 
from hook, 7 chain, 1 double treble taken into 
4th chain from hook, 4 chain, slip stitch into 
lined with button-hole stitch in gold thread and | chain stitch into which last double treble has 


| been worked, 7 chain, 1 double treble into 4 


| chain from hook, slip stitch into chain stitch , 
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DEPARTMENT. 








into which first double treble has been worked 
A* 5chain, insert hook in 2d loop of 1st group, 
and Ist loop of 2d group in Ist row, 1 double 
crochet worked into the 2 loops, 4 chain, remove 
hook from loop, put 5 chain (worked before the 
double crochet) over hook, insert hook in loop, 
draw hook and loop under the 5 chain placed 
over hook (which will twist the 2 chains to- 


gether), 5 chain, slip stitch into double crochet, 
4 chain, remove hook from loop, put 5 chain 
over hook, insert hock in loop, draw hook and 

Fig. 9. 
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loop under the 5 chain placed over hook (mak- 
ing asecond twist of chain), 5 chain, repeat from 
A to A, making a second tassel of 3 double 
trebles. This wiil complete one pattern from *. 
Repeat from * to end of row, making 126 tassels. 


ae 


Figs. 6, 7 anp 8.— STATIONERY CASE. 

This handy receptacle is covered with cloth, 
repped silk, or velvet of any dark full color, 
royal blue, myrtle, or garnet, for instance. The 
detail Fig. 7 gives an enlarged view of the em- 
broidery for the deep sides, while Fig. 8 shows 
the one for the drawer and base. A cord re- 
peating the colors of the needlework surrounds 
the whole. Connecting flowerettes are worked 
in satin-stitch embroidery. 
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Fie. 9—ROUND BOX OTTOMAN 

This is a most convenient piece of furniture, 
as it is sufficiently ornamental for the drawing- 
room. The top or lid may be either satin or 
cloth, and it is brightened with appliqués of silk 
embroidery. The border is tufted with but- 
tons. The outside of the lower part is draped, 
cord, tassels and fringe being added. 
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Fie. 10.—CROCHET CAPE FOR EVENING 
WEAR. 

Pink anp Cream Siix Knitrtine ARRASENE. 

Commence at the top, and work downwards. 
Join arrasene at beginning, and fasten off at end 
of each row. 

With pink silk knitting arrasene.—1st row. 
10 chain, insert hook in Ist chain, draw arr. 
through ; 10 chain, insert hook in same chain, 
draw arr. through; * 15 chain, insert hook in 
10th chain from hook, draw arr. through; 10 
chain, insert hook in same chain, draw arr. 
through ; repeat from * 16 more times ; fasten off, 
making 18 groups of 2 chain loops.—2d row. 
Join arrasene to 5th chain of Ist loop of lst row, 10 
chain, insert hook in 1st chain, draw arr. through ; 
10 chain, insert hook in same chain, draw arr. 
through ; * 5 chain, insert hook in 2d loop of 
lst group and in lst loop of 2d group, 1 double 
crochet worked into the 2 loops; 10 chain, in- 
sert hook in double crochet, draw arr. through ; 
10 chain, insert hook in double crochet, draw 
arr. through ; repeat from * 3 more times; A 5 
chain, 1 double crochet into next 2 loops, 10 
chain, insert hook in double crochet, draw arr. 
through ; 10 chain, fasten to double crochet as 
before; 10 chain, fasten to double crochet; 5 
chain, 1 double crochet (into next 2 loops), 2 
loops of 10 chain into double crochet ; 5 chain, 
1 double crochet, 2 loops of 10 chain; 5 chain, 
1. double crochet, 2 loops of 10 chain; repeat 
from A twice more; 5 chain, 1 double crochet, 








2 loops of 10 chain; 5 chain, 1 double 
taken into last loop, 2 loops of 10 chain fas: 
to double crochet; fasten off (19 groups).—34 
row. Join arrasene to Ist loop of 24 row, 2 
loops of 10 chain; * 5 chain, 1 double crochet 
into next 2 loops, 2 loops of 10 chain into double 
crochet; repeat from * four more times; 4 5 
chain, 1 double crochet into 1 loop only (which 
will be the centre loop of 3 loops worked to. 
gether in 2d row), 3 loops of 10 chain; B 5 
chain, 1 double crochet into next 2 loops, 2 

of 10 chain; repeat from B 3 more times ; repeat 
from A twice more; 5 chain, 1 double ep 

2 loops of 10 chain; 5 chain, 1 double eroghes 
into last loop, 2 loops of 10 chain: fasten of 
(23 groups).—4th row. 7 groups of 2 loops of 
10 chain, * 1 group of 3 loops of 10 chain, 5 
groups of 2 loops of 10 chain; repeat from# 
twice more; 2 more groups of 2 loops of 1 
chain; fasten off (27 groups).—5th row, ¢ 
groups of 2 loops, * 1 group of 3 loops, 6 groups 
of 2 loops; repeat from * twice more; 2 mop 
loops of 10 chain; fasten off (31 groups) gy 
row. 9 groups of 2 loops, * 1 group of 3 loops, 
7 groups of 2 loops, repeat from * twice m 

2 more groups of 2 loops, fasten off (35 groups), 
7th row. 10 groups of 2 loops, 1 group of3 
loops, 8 groups of 2 loops, 1 group of 2 Loops 
worked into 1 loop only, 8 groups of 2 loop} 
group of 3 loops, 10 groups of 2 loops, faster 
off (39 groups).—8th row. 11 groups of 2 loops 
1 group of 3 loops, 18 groups of 2 loops, 1 group 
of 3 loops, 11 groups of 2 loops, fasten off (4 
groups).—9th row. 12 groups of 2 loops, | 
group of 3 loops, 19 groups of 2 loops, 1 grow 
of 3 loops, 12 groups of 2 loops, fasten of (4 
groups).—10th row. 13 groups of 2 loops, | 
group of 3 loops, 20 groups of 2 loops, 1 grow 
of 3 loops, 13 groups of 2 loops, fasten of (4 
groups).—llth row. 14 groups of 2 loops, | 
group of 3 loops, 21 groups of 2 loops, 1 group 
of 3 loops, 14 groups of 2 loops, fasten off (5; 
groups).—12th row. 15 groups of 2 loops, | 
group of 3 loops, 22 groups of 2 loops, 1 grow 
of 3 loops, 15 groups of 2 loops, fasten off (i 
loops).—13th row. 16 groups of 2 loops, 1 grow 
of 3 loops, 23 groups of 2 loops, 1 group of 3 
loops, 16 groups of 2 loops, fasten off (57 loops). 
—l4th row. 1 loop only into 1st loop, 16 group 
of 2 loops, 1 group of 2 loops worked into! 
loop only, 24 groups of 2 loops, 1 group of? 
loops worked into 1 loop only, 16 groups of? 
loops, 1 loop only into last loop, fasten off (I 
loop, 58 groups, 1 loop).—15th row. 59 group 
of 2 loops. Ali these groups, inclusive of the 
lst and last ones, to be worked into double on 
chet taken into 2 loops of preceding row—I6h 
row. Join arrasene to 3 loops (2 of Ist grou, 
and lst of next group), 1 group of 2 loops! 
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f 2 loops, 1 chain, insert hook in 
eee 1 pines crochet, 1 chain, insert 
ont 3 next loops, 1 double crochet, 1 group 
oi loops, 6 more groups of 2 loops, 1 chain, 
a hook in 2 next loops, 1 double crochet, 1 
_ insert hook in 2 next loops, 1 double cro- 
oem group of 2 loops, 17 more groups of 2 
si 1 chain, insert hook in 2 next loops, 1 
double crochet, 1 chain, insert hook in 2 next 
oops, 1 double crochet, 7 groups of 2 loops, 1 
chain, insert hook in 2 next loops, 1 double cro- 
chet, 1 chain ; insert hook in 2 next loops, 1 
double crochet, 10 groups of 2 loops, 1 group 
into 3 last loops, fasten off. (54 groups).—17th 


row. 1 loop only into Ist loop, 18 groups of 2 


into Ist hole of 5 chain, 1 double crochet into 
stitch to the left of 5 chain; repeat from * to 
end of row. Make a fringe the same pattern as 
the fringe for opera hood. Work 100 patterns. 
Sew the fringe on very full, about half way up 
each side and all round the bottom. If the sides 
drop a little, work a row down either side 
of 2 or 3 chain, 1 double crochet into each 
loop. 

The sides should measure a little shorter than 
the middle of the back. Line the cape with pink 
cashmere and cream satin, and place 2 or 3 bows 
down the front, of pink and cream satin 
ribbon. 

The same pattern looks very well worked all 





Fig. 10. 


loops; 1 chain, 1 double crochet into 2 next 
loops; 1 chain, 1 double crochet into 2 next 
loops; 15 groups of 2 loops; 1 chain, 1 double 
crochet into 2 next loops, 1 chain, 1 double cro- 
chet into 2 next loops; 18 groups of 2 loops; 1 
loop only into last loop, fasten off (1 loop, 51 
groups, 1 loop).—18th row. 52 groups of 2 
loops. All groups to be worked into double cro- 
chet, taken into 2 loops of preceding row.—19th 
row. 1 loop only into Ist loop; 51 groups of 2 
loops, 1 loop only into last loop; fasten off.— 
20th row. 52 groups of 2 loops; same as 18th 
tow—2ist row. Join arrasene to lst loop of 
last row, * 5 chain, 1 double crochet into 2 next 
loops ; repeat from * to end of row. Work this 
row loosely. 

With cream silk knitting arrasene. Join ar- 








ragene to let stitch of Ist row, * 3 long stitches 


in black cardinal or blue, or either of these col- 
ors, trimmed with a fringe of old gold. The 


cape will require 7 skeins of pink and 4 of cream 
arrasene. 
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ORIENTAL DESIGN FOR FIVE 0’CLOCK 
TEA-CLOTH. PART I. 


(See colored page in front of book.) 

We present this month to our readers a design 
for an eighth of a border for a five o’clock tea 
cloth ; the remaining portion owing to want of 
space will be given next month. The design is 
given full working size, and is worked in outline 
stitch with colored silks, upon coarse linen. 
The cloth can be finished with an open work 
border and fringe beyond the design, or merely 
fringed as fancy may dictate. 
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FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATES. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of crimson and pink 
satin merveilleux. The front of the underskirt 
is puffed and made of the pink, the edge being 
trimmed with two narrow ruffles in front, four 
in the back; the overdress is gathered on to the 
pointed bodice puffed at the sides, bouffant in 
the back, the front and point at side is edged 
with white pont de Alcon lace. Square neck, 
pointed corsage, elbow sleeves, trimmed with 
pink merveilleux, lace, and roses. 

Fig. 2.— Brown straw hat trimmed with 
brown velvet, and brown, red, and old gold silk 
pompons. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of deep yellow satin braid 
straw trimmed with dark red velvet, and bunch 
of poppies, corn flowers, buttercups, etc. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of armure silk and 
satin brocade. The underskirt is of the satin 
brocade, the edge finished by two plaitings, 
brown and ash gray. The overdress is in the 
princess shape, of armure siik, with long points 
in front, bouffant in the back; the bodice is cut 
heart-shaped with a piece of the brocade in- 
serted, a satin ribbon sash being fastened on the 
right side by a rosette of ribbon of the two 
shades, also by another rosette where it meets 
the sash drapery that is fastened on the skirt. 
The shoulder straps, cuffs, and one side of bod- 
ice are embroidered. Straw hat trimmed with 
brown velvet and yellow feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress made of pink silk and 
grenadine. The underskirt is made of em- 
broidered silk ruffles. The princess dress of 
grenadine with embroidered figures, trimmed 
with long points at the sides of pink, sash with 
tassels upon the ends, and pointed piece laid in 
plaits upon bodice. The sleeves are trimmed 
with embroidered cuffs. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of electric blue otto- 
man silk; the skirt is kilted, trimmed with a 
narrow velvet ruffle around the edge, and a 
broad band of velvet on the sides, bands of vel- 
vet trim the skirt, bodice and sleeves fastened 
by handsome cut steel. buckles. The skirt is 
very bouffant in the back. The front of the 
bodice is of vest form composed of loops of silk. 
Straw hat of the color of dress, trimmed with 
velvet, buckles, and feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Walking dress made of Havana 
brown silk pongee, and pale blue damassé with 
colors. The underskirt is made of double box 
plaits, the top of each plait being of the blue 
damassé, with a broad satin ribbon run across 
from each plait fastened by a cockade bow of 
blue and brown ribbon. The overdress and 





bodice are in the princess shape, with 

sash draped across the front, fastened a} the 
sides by the same kind of bows as trims the 
skirt. The front of bodice is trimmed with 
plaited piece of blue silk, edged down the Sides 
with lace. Sleeves trimmed with lace, slashed 
half way up the arm to show blue Jini 
Havana brown straw hat, trimmed with I, 
blue.feather, and a number of bows to’ mati, 
those on dress. 

Fig. 8—Walking dress of écru foulard silk 
with strawberry red figures upon it, and plain 
strawberry red foulard. The underskirt is trim. 
med with a narrow red plaiting, and four ruffle 
of écru silk embroidery above it. The front of 
the overdress and vest is of the red foulard, 
trimmed with the same embroidery, and 8 lange 
silk bow. The bodice and back of overdregs jg 
of the figured foulard. Straw bonnet trimme 
with strawberry red silk and feathers, 





DESCRIPTION OF FAsHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Carriage dress for lady, made of écrmy 
India pongee; the front of skirt being composed 
of loops of satin ribbon with garlands of flowes 
in colored silks edging it, above these loops a 
puff of satin. The back drapery is looped with 
satin ribbon bows. Jacket bodice with puffed 
satin trimming the front, and straps cut on the 
bodice fastening over it; cuffs of satin, and lace 
trims the sleeves. Straw bonnet trimmed with 
pale blue surah, feathers and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of cigar-color foulé; the 
skirt is composed ot two deep kilted ruffles, with 
a long straight double overdress, trimmed with 
rows of velvet. The mantle is of the same color 
as dress, made of heavy silk, very bouffant in 
back, trimmed with lace the same color and 
passementerie. Bonnet of crape, trimmed with 
feathers shaded with pale pink, and a bird at one 
side. 

Fig. 3.—Irish guipure collar and cuffs, fastened 
by ribbon bows. 

Fig. 4.—Collar and jabot made of Mechlia 
lace, fastened by a velvet bow and rhine stone 
buckle. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of the 
popular Newport sash, manufactured by John 
N. Stearns & Co., New York. These sashes are 
made of soft surah and brocaded silk, and ares 
pliable as to be readily adapted to any kind of 
drapery. The designs given show a pretty mole 
of arrangement. 

Fig. 7.—Lace pin with pearl at one énd, and 
a spider formed of pearls and diamonds in the 
centre. 
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_—Bonnet for little girl of two or three 


8. 
sling made of French nainsook, and trimmed 


with @ ruche of the same and lace. 


Fig. 9,—Walking or house dress for lady, 
made of copper-color foulard silk. The skirt is 
laid in double box plaits allowed to fall open at 
the edge, and fastened by bews of ribbon. The 
coat bodice has a vest front, long sides, and a 
double pox-plait in the back. The full-sized cut 

patern is given of this bodice, as an added 
novelty in this number. ' : 

. 10.—Matinée, made of plaited pink faille, 

with lace, a grenat ribbon being passed 
through the plaits at the edge, the neck, and at 
dbow, tying in bows in front. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Back and front of walking 
dress, made of plaid and striped camel’s hair, and 
plain silk. The colors in the camel’s hair are 
pird-nest-blue, green, brown, écru, and a line of 
red, the silk Havana-brown. The underskirt 
ig made of the plaid with plaited pieces of the 
silk trimming it, plaid overdress looped high on 
right side, with a large buckle. Striped jacket 
waist. Hat of Havana-brown straw, trimmed 
with écru and brown velvet, and colored feathers. 

Fig. 13.—Visiting dress of black satin surah, 
trimmed with four ruffles of black Spanish lace, 
mantle of surah and Spanish lace net; the sleeves 
and back are entirely of the lace, the ends of 
silk with lace trimming them. Black beaded 
bonnet, with deep red flowers trimming it. 

Fig. 14.—Mountain suit, dress made of electric- 
plue cloth; the skirt kilted to the deep jacket, 
where it is fastened on and covered by a stitched 
band. The jacket is tailor cut, trimmed with 
stitched bands. Hat of straw, trimmed with 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 15.—Evening costume, dress of two shades 
of pink ottoman silk; the underskirt is of the 
lightest, with the overdress of the darker pink. 
Opera cloak of white satin brocaded with gold 
thread, and trimmed with gold and silk fringe, 
passementerie ornaments and feathers. 

Fig. 16.—Evening dress, made of pale blue 
silk; the skirt trimmed with marrow embroidered 
ruffles, with an overdress of cream-color Spanish 
lace, fastened by a gay bird at the side. Pointed 
bodice, with cream Spanish lace sleeves and 
over the neck. 

Fig. 17.—Straw bonnet, trimmed with quilled 
lace and shrimp pink flowers and narrow ribbon. 

Fig. 18.—Black straw bonnet, trimmed with 
Mandarin yellow velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 19—Straw bonnet of chestnut-brown 
straw, trimmed with velvet and colored flowers. 

Fig. 20:—Beaded lace bonnet, trimmed with 
toothpick rosettes, lace, and currants. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for girl of five years, made of 
batiste plain white and blue; the skirt is of white 
with a kilting upon it, the dress is gored, made 
of the plain blue with deep vest. Bonnet made 





of the same material as dress, with a full white 
ruche inside. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of seven years, made 
of navy blue albatross, trimmed with Irish point 
lace, and ribbon bows. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of six years, made of olive green and 
cream-color. The dress is gored, trimmed with 
three narrow ruffles, with back of bodice trimmed 
with a plaited piece of the material. The front 
has revers of the cream-color cuffs, and a sash 
fastened in a large bow at one side, vest of the 
same. Cream-color muslin bonnet, trimmed with 
an olive ribbon bow. 

Fig. 25.—Cloak for little girl, made of cream- 
color cloth, trimmed with brown ornaments, 
braid, and buttons. Cream straw bonnet, trimmed 
with brown braid and ribbon. 

Fig. 26.—Ulster for little girl, made with a 
hood lined with silk, straw hat trimmed with a 
narrow ribbon and silk pompons. 

We present our readers this month with a full- 
sized cut paper pattern for a ladies’ coat bodice, 
as illustrated in Fig. 9, page 19 of our fashions; 
we hope our readers will fully appreciate the 
trouble and expense we have taken to present 
them with this desirable pattern. We claim to 
be the first Philadelphia magazine that has done 
so. It is given full 36 inch bust size, not allow- 
ing for seams, and consists of eight pieces, vest. 
front, added jacket in front, pocket, sleeve, collar, 
side-back and back. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Some of the latest designs for summer materials 
are undoubtedly eccentric, and therefore difficult 
to wear; all phases of the moon, from a full 
moon to an almost total eclipse may be found, 
and there are soap balls, croquet balls, triangles, 
squares, and cubes; then to give a little relief 
from the ordinary checquers and stripes in light 
tints, either in transverse or zigzag lines on a 
dark navy blue, brown, prune, or green ground. 
No woman of short stature could possibly wear 
these stripes and zigzags, and it will and does tax 
the ingenuity of the modiste to employ them 
with good effect. Good taste can, however, 
overcome many difficulties, and as paniers or 
robings, these new patterns may be made up in 
many stylish modes. 

For light materials, scarf draperies still con- 
tinue popular. These scarf draperies are almost 
universally becoming, and being easily arranged 
and economical, inasmuch as they take but little 
material, they are always popular. A pretty and 
youthful evening toilette, is of the palest pink 
surah, and pink surah with damassé figures in 
pompadour colors. The skirt is bordered with two 
narrow plaitings of plain surah, headed by 
flounces of lace in the uew pinkish-white tint 
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that is so fashionable. Two draperies cross the 
front of the dress, both edged with lace; the 
lower one is of plain surah ending in a puffed 
drapery to match at the back, the upper one is 
of the damassé with a coquillé drapery of the 
two materials at the back, falling over the plain 
puff. The corsage is of the damassé, open at the 
neck, with points back and front; the neck is 
half low at the back, and finished off with a fichu 
. composed of three rows of lace. Elbow sleeves. 

The Newport sashes of which a design is given 
on page 18 of our fashions, are very popular as 
dress finishings, and also to produce different 
effects with the same dress, a matter to be con- 
sidered where a wardrobe is limited. They come 
in all the fashionable colors, in plain and bro- 
caded silks, and can be worn with a white or 
black dress with good effect. Both sides of these 
articles are alike, and in texture they are so 
pliant and supple that the bows and ends fall 
naturally into place, and are susceptible of the 
most graceful arrangement. We advise our 
readers who are preparing for their summer flit- 
ting to the mountains or seashore, to supply them- 
selves with one or more of these pretty sashes. 

Valenciennes lace is gradually coming back 
into favor for trimming fichus, edging frills, and 
for trimming evening dresses. It is also used 
for bonnets, and there is an effort being made to 
revive duchess lace for millinery purposes. 
Transparent fans of black or white net, are 
painted. all over with cupids, flying figures, and 
flowers. They are mounted on sticks of smoked 
pearl, ebony, or tortoise-shell. 

Large shawls of white mull embroidered on 
the edges are worn. They may have scallops 
with a vine above them of raised work, or be in 
open Irish point designs, or else they are 
hemmed, and the embroidery above the hem: 
They are folded in three-corner shape, knotted 
in front, drawing the arms closely against the 
figure. Parasol covers to be worn with white 
summer dresses are made of figured Mechlin, 
net edged with lace ruffles of a pattern to match 
the net, and are put over colored surah, yellow, 
scarlet, rose, blue, or green. There are also 
dotted and sprigged muslin covers with em- 
broidered ruffles. Economical young ladies 
have these mounted on partly worn or soiled 
silk parasols of last year’ A small capote bon- 
net, of muslin or net over-silk, with flowers, or 
an aigrette, lace pleatings, and colored velvet 
strings. is made to match the parasols, and may 
be worn with any colored dress, but is espec- 
ially used with white dresses over colored surah 
for lawn and garden parties. 


NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 
Never before do we remember seeing as many 
American faces in Paris as at present; we meet 





them upon every side, and all are 
sight-seeing and shopping. We will try to give 
you some idea of what they see to Purchage, 


The two prominent features in summer Cos. 


tumes are high sleeves, rising in a fylj pouf 
above the shoulders, and the great increase of 
crinoline below the bend of the waist at the 
back. French women manage this Projection 
simply; a small silk cushion, loosely stuffed 
with horse-hair, and tufted down at in 

is sewn into the back breadths of the skirt just 
below the waistband ; there is one steel beloy 
and this arrangement answers admirably, la 
Paris a lady may wear draperies to please her. 
self, and the skirt may be elaborately trimmed 
with flounces or entirely devoid of trimming at 
the bottom. White is becoming very popular 
in different parts of the costume. It may be 
either in the form of white woolen goods o- 
white silk, moire, ottoman, or brocade. Py 
instance, on a jacket corsage one or more white 
bands will simulate a waistcoat, or the entin 
front will be formed by a white waisteog, 
Bouffant plaits of white will peep from beneath 
the postillion, or form the collar and cuffs of g 
black, gray or cigar colored foule, or silk. 

The latest novelty in walking suits in Parisjs 
a combination of fine black cashmere, and whitp 
moire on white ottoman silk. Copper-colong 
silks trimmed with black laces is also a favoriy 
combination. 

For the country, the panier de fraises is all the 
rage just at present. It certainly looks not um 
like the little baskets of bown wicker-work, in 
which strawberries are sold in Paris. The 
wicker-work is only a slight degree finer in the 
hats than in the baskets. It is lined with colored 
silk and trimmed to make it look more rustic, 
with a great bunch of strawberries, cherries, or 
other fruit. Garden hats are more bizarre and 
eccentric this summer than last. Some are in 
the Japanese style, of a fine mat-like textur, 
embroidered in colored silks and caught up on 
one side with cords and tassels. 

Boots and shoes are still showing a tendency 
to be very pointed at the toes. But to make up 
for this on the other hand, heels are much lower. 
Exceedingly pretty shoes of satin or bronze 
leather are made in this style with beaded straps 
across the instep, or trimmed with bows a l'enfant, 
these last being principally of black kid. 

At Worths we notice a very beautiful after 
noon dress of Pekin surah of burnt bread ground, 
with very small stripes of seal brown. The 
tablier and draperies being of brown velvet in 
relief. Two scarfs of striped surah cross the 
lower part of the velvet tablier, and passing be 
neath puffed paniers of striped surah trimmed 
with bands of velvet simulating a second series 
of stripes, they form a fan pleating behind, edged 
with lace. The velvet tabliers are crenelated, 
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henille balls falling between the tabs, and a 
veautifal ornament of chenille leaves edging the 
crenelations. 
Vests are again in fashion ; not those simulated 
the bodice, but regular waistcoats in exact 
imitation of those worn by gentlemen, and worn 


by our mothers years ago. Over these is worn 


4 little jacket with loose fronts, and turned down 
collar, close-fitting back, and tight sleeves but- 
toned at the bottom. Some ladies who are not 
afraid of eccentricity, have these waistcoats made 
of buckskin, precisely like those worn by hunts- 


_ London we have the description of a 
dress which deserves special notice. The back 
consists of black gauze, very soft of texture, 
with floral figures in satin varying its surface. 
The side breadths are of the same material, but 
while at the back it is draped over black silk, 
here it is rendered light in effect by being ar- 
ranged over fleecy white crape. On the right 
side of the front the black gauze contrasts with 
the left side, which is composed of white crape 
running diagonally up the front, and wrought 
with marvellously wrought embroidery in 

ian colors. The design is in blossoms re- 
sembling earnations, and the colors in which 
they are worked are primrose, dark crimson, 
steel, and gold, and thousands of tiny sequins 
form @ glittering phalanx just within the border 
line of the embroidery. A large square pocket 
of the antique shape known as gypciese is cov- 
ered with this cunning work of the embroiderer’s 
craft. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
pleats of pale, greenish blue satin, the reverse 
side of which is a warm shade of salmon pink. 
A little of this blue is introduced low down the 
pack of the skirt. The bodice is, consistently 
with the skirt of black gauze, lined with black 
at the back, and, to correspond with the sides 
of the dress, the sleeves are lined with white 
crape. The front of the bodice is of white crape, 
embroidered in oriental colors. In indoor 
toilets there is a ‘tea gown” of blue cashmere 
lined with pale fraise satin. The long train 
opening over a petticoat of lace flounces is 
gathered at intervals to form shallow scallops, 
the centre two being deeper than the others. 
A fine lace trims the train; the same kind of 
lace also trims the corsage in a jabot. Girdle 
and rosette for throat, of satin ribbon of the 
two colors. A novelty is a collar of velvet with 
double lace ruffles fastening one side with a 
strap and buckle. 

From Berlin a pretty costume for a maiden 
of eighteen, is made of yellow zephyr, the skirt 
is trimmed with two deep box plaited flounces, 
trimmed with lengthwise stripes of embroidery 
in the same shade. The waist and short 
bunched-up apron drapery are of yellow woolen 
goods with red carnations upon it. Military 
collar, and pointed belt of dark red velvet. A 
capote of the dress material, with full lace brim 
and ribbon rosettes, completes this pretty toi- 
lette. This is the era of ribbons. Rosettes, 
knots, loops, bows with or without long ends, 
tte. are scattered over the dress in profusion. 

a8 many as five or six colors are con- 
trasted. The Germans are fond of bright com- 





binations in costume, their favorite heing marine 
blue and bronze, fraise and garnet, Russian 
green and bright red. Of course this adds to 
the last century effect, which is perfected by the 
great straw hats with their big bunches of rib- 
bons and flowers. Tiny capotes are trimmed 
with rosettes of lace or gold braid. A jockey 
cap of waterproof, and a high crowned rolling 
brim Amazon, are the only novelties in head 
gear. Lace is worn extensively, especially that 
made of embroidery on tulle. Several elabo- 
rate patterns for this work appear in the 
‘Frauen Zeitung.” A novelty in riding habits, 
has a very short basque buttoned with horse- 
shoes. A bangle with a horse shoe is worn 
with this, and on the right shoulder are a couple 
of large roses and foliage. A pretty parasol 
has a handle of reed, around which are twined 
two ribbons of contrasting colors; a tiny purse 
hangs at the end. Here comes a lady in full 
last century costume, the lining of whose para- 
sol displays Fashion’s latest caprice, namely, 
the head of a demure kitten. 


GENTLEMEN’S CORNER. 


Business and traveling suits for summer wear 
are made of Cheviot and English fabrics in small 
checks and to some extent, small stripes will be 
worn. Coats will be shorter, and the trowsers 
closer fitting, though not very tight, otherwise 
the styles continue as those of the spring. Even- 
ing full-dress remains the same, except that the 
swallowtail coat will be shorter than of late. 
Instead of broadcloth, young men having a 
tendency to the extreme, will wear the entire 
suit of twilled black cloth, low-cut collar and 
vest, silk facings, collar finished with braid. 
Shirts with this dress will be plain with two 
studs instead of one as of late, but smaller. 

Collars are high cut and meet in the centre, 
though conservative parties will wear the turn- 
down collar, of which the style remains the 
same. 

Cuffs of either square corner or round, with 
the edges meeting and fastened with linen but- 
tons will be the rule. 

Black silk socks with embroidered clocks at 
the side will be worn with Oxford ties. 

Street shoes, either the calf-skin buttoned © 
gaiter or the Oxford tie. Toes will be moder- 
ately rounded; heels, low and square. 

There is a tendency to bring the gentlemen’s 
glove in fashion once more for evening cos- 
tumes, and when worn, are light or white, with 
black stitching on the back. 

Street or driving gloves of the red tan shades 
will be in vogue. 

Drab cashmere high hats will be the same 
shape as the spring style, with the Stanley curl. 
For general wear, the felt Derby, pearl-color and 
white Stanley curl. For traveling hats, the Sans 
Souci of soft felt, neither bound or lined, capable 
of being put in a small compass like a pocket, 
may be of brown, blue, drab, green, or black, as 
will best correspond with the traveling suit. 

Very dressy young men stick a little gold or 
pearl-beaded pin sideways in their narrow spring 
scarfs. 

An attempt will be made to wear ruffled shirts 
with full dress this summer. Fasuton. 
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Satmon Bovup1n. 


Ingredients—One pound of salmon, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Two ounces of bread-crumbs, 

Seasoning, 

Half a pint of stock broth, 

A little anchovy sauce, 

A glass of sherry, 

Two eggs. 
Put the salmon in boiling water with a little 
salt, and let it boil thirty-five minutes; when 
cooked let it get cold, then take the meat from 
the skin and bones and pound it in a mortar 
with the butter; when quite smooth add the 
bread-crumbs, some seasoning, a little anchovy 
sauce, and the eggs; pound well together. 
Well butter a plain mould, put in the mixture, 
twist paper over the mould, stand it in a stew- 
pan with water half way up the mould, let boil 
forty minutes. Into a stew-pan put the stock 
broth, a little anchovy sauce, and some season- 
ing; let boil, and then simmer ten minutes; 
add the sherry, then strain the sauce. When 
cooked turn the boudin on a hot dish, pour the 
boiling sauce over it, and serve directly. 


AsparaGcus With Brownep BorTrer. 


Ingredients.— Asparagus, 

Three ounces of butter, 

Toasted bread, 

Seasoning. 
Scrape the asparagus quite clean, and cut the 
stalks about seven inches long, wash in cold 
water, tie up in bundles of about twenty stalks 
each, being careful to keep the heads all one 
way; boil twenty-five minutes, with a small 
handful of salt in the water; when done drain 
carefully upon a napkin to avoid breaking off 
the heads ; dish on toasted bread, and pour over 
the following. Put the butter, a little season- 
ing and very little grated nutmeg ; in a saucepan 
place on the fire, and let it boil until it assumes 
a light golden brown (be careful it does not 
burn); then pour over the asparagus, and serve 
very hot. 


Pigeons With GREEN Peas. 


Ingredients.—Four pigeons, 
Three ounces of butter, 
One pint of young green peas, 
A little salt, 
Pepper, 
Two tablespoonfuls of any kind of 
stock. 


Roast four pigeons for ten minutes, then take 
them off the spit and split them; lay them in a 
sauce-pan with the butter ; as soon as the butter 
is melted pour in the peas, seasoning and stock. 
Shake the pan while cooking, and stew for 
twenty minutes. Serve pigeons in the middle, 
surrounded with the peas and sauce. 








RECINES. 


Cuicxen Curuers, 


Ingredients.—Three chickens, 
Half a pound of lean ham 
One quart of mushrooms,’ 
One quart of stock broth 
Two ounces of gelatine, 
One onion, 
One carrot, 
Thyme, 
A blade of mace, 
Half a pound of bread-crumbg, 
Four eggs, 
Seasoning, 
Handful of parsley. 


Cut the chickens into joints, place in ag 

with the broth, onion and carrot cut into thin 
slices, some seasoning, thyme and mace; let it 
boil and simmer thirty minutes; then Temene 
the meat from the joints of the chicken, plage 
the bones back in the gravy, with the mush. 
rooms and gelatine, let boil together 
minutes; strain off the gravy, add sufficien 
water to make in all three pints, whisk jp the 
whites of three eggs, let it boil gently two 
minutes, then strain through a flannel 
pouring it back two or three times until guiz 
clear. Pound the chicken, ham and mushroom, 
together in a mortar, add seasoning, ch 
parsley, bread-crumbs, and the yolks of fog 
eggs; mix well together and fashion into smajj 
sized cutlets, place them in a pan with a litt 
of the broth and some seasoning; cover with 
buttered paper, then let them simmer op 4 
gentle fire for twenty minutes; when cooked 
take out with a slice, and let drain on a hair. 
sieve until cold; take the clarified gravy and 
put a little over the bottom of a pan, allow itt 
set, then place in the cutlets; pour sufficient 
more over them to cover, allow them to 
then with a sharp knife dipped in het water ent 
out the cutlets, place them in a bed of salad jn 
the form of a circle overlapping one another; 
chop up finely the remaining clarified gravy, 
place it in the centre of the cutlets, garnish with 
beetroot, olives and cucumber. 


RASPBERRY JAM. 

Ingredients.—Raspberries, 

Currant juice, 

Sugar. 
Take one pound of sugar to one quart of rasp- 
berries, and to six pounds add one pint of cur- 
rant juice, put on the fire and boil thirty min- 
utes after it commences. 


PRESERVED CHERRIES. 


Ingredients.—Sour cherries, 

Sugar. 
Take the cherries and stone them ; to-one pound 
of cherries allow half a pound of sugar, letthem 
boil for twenty minutes, and seal in jars. 
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TOMATOES aND Mzgar. 
edients. —Tomatoes, 

ing" Cold meat, 

Herbs, 

Onion, 

Crumbs of bread, 

Two eggs. 
Cut in halves and hollow out in centre, take 
whatever cold meat you have, chop fine with 
onion, herbs, breadcrumbs, and the yolks of two 
eggs; fill up the tomatoes, and put in a but- 
tered pan; let them bake slowly. 


Cream Sponee Cake. 
Ingredients. —One pound of sugar, 

Twelve eggs, 

Ten ounces of flour. 
Beat the eggs separately, then add tne sugar 
and flour, pour into shallow pans half an inch 
deep, and bake in a quick oven. For the filling: 
Ingredients —Four ounces of sugar, 

Four eggs, 

Two ounces of flour, 

One quart of milk boiling hot, 

Vanilla extract. 
Mix well together, and stir until it thickens, 
then spread upon the cake, having two layers 
of cake or three and one of cream. 


Quicxty Mave Puppine. 

Ingredients. —One pint of milk, 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 

Half a pound of sugar, 

+ Quarter of a pound of flour, 

Five eggs, 

Rind and juice of half a lemon. 
Heat the milk, stir into it the quarter of a pound 
of butter, half a pound of sugar; when cool 
add gradually the flour, five eggs well beaten 
(omiting the whites of two) flavor with the 
grated rind and juice of half a lemon, beat well. 
Butter some small cups, pour in the mixture to 
rather more than half full, then bake about 
half an hour. Serve with stewed fruit, boiled 
custard or sauce. 


RuvuBarReB JELLY. 
Ingredients. —Rhubarb, 
Sugar. 

Take some rhubarb, wipe it with a clean wet 
cloth, peel it, and cut it into pieces an inch 
long. To each pound allow one pound of white 
sugar. Put it on to boil until the juice is well 
drawn. Strain the juice into a preserving ket- 
tle, let it boil quickly until it clings to the spoon, 
skim it, and put in tumblers. 


MorELLo CHERRIES, 
Ingredtents.—Cherries, 

Brandy. 
Take the cherries, cut the stalks, not too closely, 
prick them over with a needle, put them into 
wide-mouth bottles, fill up with brandy; before 
covering them, scald in a sauce-pan of boiling 
Vater. If covered the steam will burst the 
be ttles. When the fruit is cold, tie down with 
bladders, and keep in a dry, cool place. This 
is a delicious cordial. 





Raspperry VINEGAR. 
Ingredients.— Raspberries, 

Sugar, 

Vinegar. 
Take three quarts of fruit and one of vinegar, 
steep for three days, strain and simmer gently 
with one pound of sugar to every pint of juice 
and vinegar mixed; when cold, bottle and cork 
very securely. A large tablespoonful of this in 
a glass of iced water is a most refreshing drink. 


Lemon Syrup. 
Ingredients.—Lemons, 
Sugar. 

Squeeze the lemons, strain the juice carefully 
lest any pulp should remain; to one pint of 
juice add two pounds of sugar, set it away 
until completely dissolved, stirring it occasion- 
ally, then bottle it. One or two teaspoonfuls of 
this syrup stirred into a glass of water will 
make delicious lemonade. 


Icrne ror Cream Sponce Cake. 

Ingredients.—Half a pound of powdered sugar, 

One tablespoonful orange juice, 

Half the grated rind of an orange. 
Mix all together, beat until fine and smooth, 
strain, and spread on the cake, while still warm, 
about an eighth of an inch thick, smoothing 
it carefully with a wet knife-blade. 


TomaTors For Supper. 
Ingredients. Six eggs. 

One teaspoonful of mustard. 

Olive oil, 

Salt, 

Cayenne pepper, 

Tomatoes, 

Vinegar. 
For half a dozen persons take six eggs, boil four 
of them hard, dissolve the yolk with vinegar 
and the mustard, and mash as smooth as pos- 
sible; add the two remaining eggs (raw), yolk 
and white, stir well, then add oil to make alto- 
gether sauce sufficient to cover the tomatoes 
well; add the salt and pepper, and beat thor- 
oughly until it thickens; skin and cut the to- 
matoes the fourth of an inch thick, and place 
on ice an hour before they are to be used, then 
pour the sauce over. Though a little trouble- 
some to prepare, yet if once eaten by persons 
who are blessed with palates to enjoy good 
things, they will be pronounced to be superior 
to any other mode of preparation. 


Rep Currant JELLY. 
Ingredients.—Red currants, 
Granulated sugar. 

Take ripe currants, squeeze them through a fine 
cloth, measure the juice in pints, and place on 
the fire in a preserving kettle; let it boil hard 
for ten minutes after it commences, remove the 
scum carefully and take off the fire, set on a 
table; and to each pint of juice (measured be- 
fore it was placed on the fire) stir in one pound 
of granulated sugar; put in tumblers. If these 
directions are carefully followed, you will have 
jelly that cannot be surpassed, and that will 
keep for years. 
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MY FIFTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY. 


It is a favorite saying with the French that 
the unexpected happens, and it is truly so in 
the present instance when the Gopgry’s Lapy’s 
Boox finds itself in the Arm Chair of the mag- 
azine, making its own Salutatory on the opening 
of the fifty-fourth year of its existence. 

Well, here I am before my audience, and I be- 
hold many familiar faces, though I miss the 
faces of many who have passed into the myster- 
ious future, and miss many in whose homes I 
was once a regular and welcomed guest. I can 
well remember when I was considered the first 
and the best magazine in our land, and how I 
went forth monthly in all manner of conveyances 
in vogue at the time, to receive the most cordial 
welcome when I reached my destination ; whirl- 
ing along post-roads in mail coaches, stopping 
here and there to be subdivided into smaller 
parcels that were toted in saddle-bags, or 
again nicely resting in a packet vessel, scudding 
along before a spanking breeze; and then too, 
of the days that I lay so quietly in the old 
canal-boats, listening to the “Git up” of the 
canal man as he tried to urge his horse or mule 
on the tow-path; and then came the transpor- 
tation by steam. How well I remember the 
sign on the old Camden railroad, that read, 
“The trains will not run on rainy days,” be- 
cause the tracks were slippery, but the time soon 
came when I found myself dashing through 
hills, over dale and mountain, or cutting through 
the water, regardless of wind or weather. Amid 
this great advancement I found my popularity 
declining, and many other magazines more 
beautiful, more attractive than I, usurped my 
place in the affections of ‘the home circles I had 
visited, and I, Old Gopgy’s, was considered too 
“old fogy.” I do nét complain; I could not 
fail to see that the new claimants for attention 
were brighter and fresher; and though I longed 
to continue an entertainer in the home of the 
children whose parents I had cheered, I was 
reluctantly forced, as the years passed by, to 
behold that I was considered more and more as 
something of the past. 

I longed most earnestly like Ponce de Leon to 
discover a fountain in which I might renew my 
youth, and that is the unexpected that has hap- 
pened; for through the beneficent shower of 
gold administered by the present publishers of 
this magazine, I have been enabled to come 
forth from my seclusion, attired in a new dress 
throughout, and I stand knocking at your doors 
with my budget filled with the latest hints on 
fashions, social etiquette, and stories. I come to 
you, in a word, with the impress on my pages 





of the influence of every modern im 

of the present time. Should the ‘ey aa 
stormy, my “gossamer” will protect me: if 
cloudy, my pictures will be produced bY the 
aid of the electric light, my news wil; be culled 
from the ends of the electric wires, both over 
land and under ocean and I shall speed to you 
by the fast mails over land and water, 

And now, dear Readers and Patrons, ag ] am 
young and beautiful once more, as I have al} the 
capabilities for dressing fashionably, and a} the 
facilities for making myself more charming thay 
in the days of “Auld Lang Syne,” I shall h 
to be allowed again to grace your library tabag™ 
and to be introduced to your friends. I agk jt 
for my own worth, tor what I will bring yon in 
the present and in the future, as well as for the 
tender recollections of the past, in that I may 
remind you mayhap of the days of your child. 
hood, and of those who loved me as a friend, 

Trusting that the hand of Time may rest x 
lightly upon you, Readers, one and all, ag I fe 
it on me on my fifty-fourth birthday, I am g 
ever your friend and entertainer, 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boor, 





OUR MAGAZINE. 


It will be remembered by our readers, that 
when the present management took charge of 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, a promise was made that 
considerable would be added to the Magazine, 
Though the promise was indefinite, we have tried 
each month to make such a marked improve. 
ment as would be apparent to all. 

The improvements would ere this. have been 
greater, had we not felt ourselves bound in a 
measure to preserve the uniformity of the volume 
in progress. We have gladly accepted the op 
portunity that the opening of a new volume 
affords to make a most radical and decided 
change. To begin with our cover, we have so 
modernized it as to retain as much as possible 
the general features of its identity, and at the 
same time to present you with a cover more in 
keeping with other magazines. Our new dress 
of type, doubtless, meets your utmost commends 
tion, as it is that which is in general favor with 
the most popular magazines of the day. You 
will observe that the paper is of greater weight 
and better finish, and the stories are of a higher 
grade and more interesting. 

You will also notice that the first story, 
“Schemes,” marks an innovation, i. e., “to be 
continued in our next.” This occurs from the 
fact that only a part of the story had reached us 
up to the time of going to press, the remainder 
being delayed somewhere in transit. On this 
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a however, we desire to say that it may be 
found necessary by the management, to divide 
up their stories sometimes in the future, for the 
J p that it is difficult to secure stories for a 
sme ine of this size, that are at the same time 
short and interesting; and when we find that we 
can farnish you with a story from excellent 
writers that will require continuing through two 
or three issues, we will feel that we will best 
serve the interest of both by publishing them in 
rial form. 

We have added also, as a new feature, a por- 
trait of President Arthur; and it is the intention 
w continue this series until we have published 
a full list of the Presidents of the United States. 
These portraits are to be considered in no wise 
political in their significance, for be it known 
here, that Gopry’s Lapy’s Book takes no part in 
politics or religion, simply believing that all men 
are created free and equal, and with the belief in 
a divinity and good morals. Without tending 
to creeds, political or religious, the Presidents 
are characters in history, and we produce them 
as historical land-marks, and only as such. 

Of our fashions we believe that we need 
hardly speak, as in comparison with the past 
they must speak for themselves. We have 
simply to say that in this, as well as in every 
other department of the magazine, we do not 
deem that we have reached the full fruition of 
our promise, and that we trust month by month 
to improve, until we are beyond a doubt the 
best magazine of this character published in 
this country. 

To improve this department of fashions still 
more, we have discarded the diagram pattern 
and in its place we furnish you with a cut pat- 
tern, which will be found illustrated in our 
fashion plates. These patterns as they appear 
will receive the most careful attention, as to 
correctness in cut and style. And we may here 
remark that this is the only Philadelphia mag- 
sine that furnishes cut patterns with the mag- 
zine, and also that in contradistinction with other 
fashion magazines, GopEy’s is not published to 
advertise any particular fashions or patterns, 
but simply as a reflector of the fashions from 
all parts of the world. 


OUR STEEL ENGRAVING 
We believe will impress you not only pleas- 
antly, but as a work of art. It is the only en- 
gtaving of this picture in this country, engraved 
at a considerable expense especially for this 
magazine, from S. M. Fisher’s painting in the 
toyal gallery at Berlin. It represents two 
orphans and their pet dog, and in studying the 
expression of sadness upon their faces, one can 
readily guess how much is comprehended in 
the two words “We three.” It is only necessary 
to look about your own home circle and view 





the bright faces of your children, and endeavor 
to glance into futurity and imagine their po- 
sition and condition if left to the vicissitudes or 
life without your tender hand and loving coun- 
sel to shield and guide them. 

This is a contemplation, however, made peace- 
ful with the consoling thought and abiding con- 
fidence that there is an over-ruling providence 
that is able to protect, and to cause the darkest 
cloud to have a silver lining. 

And now, dear Reader, may we take this occa- 
sion to impress upon you the great assistance 
and service you may be to us, by making known 
among your friends the improvement that has 
taken place in Gopgy’s. In showing the Maga- 
zine, you may safely say that its present standard 
will be maintained, and as a matter of invest- 
ment, it certainly is seldom excelled if ever 
equaled. The production of this Book, as you 
may well suppose, figures up into large amounts, 
and your publishers have not hesitated at the 
cost, believing they had only to put merit/in the 
Book that it should regain its former popularity. 

Trusting that the Magazine will grow monthly 
more closely to your liking, as doth the ivy to 
the pine, we await your commendation and 
cordial support. 





Bitter Breap.—Complaint is frequently made 
by those who use baking powders that they 
leave in bread, biscuit, or cake raised by them 
a disagreeable, bitter taste. This taste follows 
the use of all impure baking powders, and is 
caused either by their containing alum (intro- 
duced to make a cheap article), by the impure 
and adulterated character of other ingredients 
used, or from the ignorance of their manufac- 
turers of the proper methods of combining them. 
These baking powders leave in the bread a resi- 
duum formed of lime, earth, alum, or other delet- 
erious matters, not always, though frequently, 
tastable in the food, and by all physicians 
classed as injurious to health. The Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is free from this serious defect. In 
its use no residuum is left, and the loaf raised 
by it is always sweet, light and wholesome, and 
noticeably free from the peculiar taste com- 
plained of. The reason of this is because it is 
composed of nothing but absolutely pure mater- 
ials, scientifically combined in exactly the 
proper proportions of acid and alkali to act upon 
and destroy each other, while producing the 
largest amount of raising power. We are justi- 
fied in this assertion from the unqualified state- 
ments made by the Government chemists, who 
after thorough and exhaustive tests recom- 
mended the “Royal” for Governmental use be- 
cause of its superiority over all others in purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. There is no dan- 
ger of bitter bread or biscuit where it alone is 
used. 
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Dialect Tales. A beautifully illustrated volume 
by Sherwood Bonner. 

Few books of this character that come to us, 
are so terse, or more faithfully depict the 
general phases of the lives of people who are 
isolated, as it were, from the influences of civil- 
ization, and continue in their primitive ways 
simply for want of refining social influences. 

Although much of the language may seem 
common and coarse to ears refined, the reader 
will remember that it must be so if we would 
have a true photograph, and retaln the sterling 
force and expression of their primitive ways and 
speech. 

One noticeable feature of these rural lives is 
the genuine love and sympathy that is mani- 
fested, and a sweet undertone of purity and ten- 
derness that goes far to redeem them from what 
may seem coarse or vulgar. 

The author has succeeded well in demonstrat- 
ing that life with them may be fully as earnest, 
fully as dramatic and complex, in variety and 
incident, as those surrounded by all the refining 
influences of civilization in our cities. 

Published by Harper Bros., New York. For 
sale by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 





A Book About Roses. By Reynolds Hole. 

To those interested in the cultivation of roses, 
this little volume will be welcome, as it is full of 
hints as to how to grow them and how to show 
them ; and as it comes at the commencement of 
the rose season, it will undoubtedly be sought by 
all lovers of Flora. Published by Wm. S. Gotts- 
berger, N. Y. Sold by Porter & Coates, Phila. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, of N. Y., have issued a 
new collection of standard, fresh and original 
receipts, in a pleasing book called Ice Cream and 
Cakes. The writer has evidently studied the 
matter she writes upon carefully, and gives to 
the public an experience of twenty years in the 
collection. Recipes for the most tempting creams 
and ices are here given, while the array of cakes 
would grace the banquet of an epicure. We 
think it a book calculated to prove useful to 
both young and old housekeepers. Sold by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 


True Womanhood. By the Rev. Franklin 
Johnson, D. D., is an attractive little book 
published by Moses King, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The writer treats upon building the character, 
selfishness, love of home, duty, piety, and many 
of the virtues and faults of all women, and in 
an able manner shows how they (the virtues) 
may be increased, the faults overcome, and the 
ideal woman found. 








From D. Appleton & Co., New York. @pine 
received a novel entitled: . Xe hang 
Mrs. Lorimer; A Sketch in Black ang White, 

By Lucas Malet. 

The scene is laid in England, the her: 
being introduced in the opening chapter gg ye 


widow at the age of twenty-one years, having : 


married as much to escape the monotony of 

home as from true love. She at first returng to 
her former life, but finds it so tame that she 
leaves for a home of her own in London, Where. 
she tries to forget her married life, and does that 
so effectually that in time she becomes at ; 


to a gentleman she meets; but as soon ag he 


speaks she sees with horror how she hag 

ten her husband’s memory, retires to her 
quiet life, and contracting a fever from deyot 
herself to the poor around her, thus ends her 
own life. The story is full of interest and well 
written, the plot continuing to interest the 
reader until the end. 

From E. Claxton & Co., we have received g 
book by Amanda M. Douglas entitled: 

Whom Kathie Married. 

This book shows the womanhood of one of 
Miss Douglas’ heroines, which the public haye 
followed up from childhood in a number of 
stories. Miss Douglas is a bright, pleasing 
writer, and hur books are always full of bright, 
cheerful home life. This book fully compares 
with any of her former efforts, and Kathie at 
the last marries her own true love. The book 
is one well calculated to place in young hands, 
and at the same time will not fail to interest the 
more critical older heads. 

The following books received will be reviewed 
next month : 

Games and Songs of American Children. Har. 
per Brothers. 
Lectures on Paul’s Letters to the Philippians. 

Lutheran Publication Society. 

Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Wn. S. Gottsberger, New York. 
The Jews of Barnow. D. Appleton & Co. 
J. N. Stearns, Pub. Agent, 


Marienda. 


Golden Threads. 
New York. 
The Hebrews and the Red Sea. By Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer. 
Deep Breathing. From E. Claxton & Co., Phila. 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s Complete Novels and 
Stories. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. , 
Horsrorp’s Acip PuospHaTe FoR NgRYOUS- 
nEss, InpicEsTIon, eTc. Send to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. L., for pam- 
phlet. Mailed free. 
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PROSPECT HOUSE, BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE. 














PROSPECT HOUSE, BLUE MOUNTAIN 
LAKE. 


At this season, when the all-important ques- 
tion of where to spend the summer agitates 
almost every household, it becomes our pleasant 
privilege to bring to your notice a resort that 
recalls most pleasant reminiscences—Prospect 
House, on Blue Mountain Lake. It is the larg- 
est and the most beautiful house in all the 
Adirondacks, and a perfect marvel in the com- 
pleteness of its appointments, and deservedly 
ranks as first class with the hotels at any sum- 
mer resort, and also of the great cities of our 
country, having accommodations for five hun- 
dred guests, which in some respects are the most 
complete in this country, viz., every dormitory 
being lighted by the Edison electric light, sup- 
plied with running water, both hot and cold; a 
steam laundry and bath rooms with hot and 
cold water being also among the advantages. 
The rooms are furnished with the most approved 
of modern furniture, floors covered with Brussels 
carpets, and are connected with the office by 
electric bells; halls, dining room, parlor, and 
grounds are ulso lit with the electric light, and 
the parlors and offices made cheerful by great 
blazing wood-fires when needed, in unique and 
antique fire-places, little reading and reception 
rooms opening off from the parlors, form cozy 
little nooks for tete-a-tetes. Indeed, nothing 
in the way of convenience and comfort for 
the guests seems to have been overlooked, and 
this is accounted for by the fact that the hotel 
was planned and built by one who viewed the 
enterprise from the guest’s point of view, and 
knowing himself, from an experience gained in 
traveling, what the best people are accustomed 
oand have a right to expect, has fulfilled all 
the requirements for healthfulness and comfort, 
and has made this place one that will be a pride 
to himself, and when once visited, will be ever 
after remembered with pleasure. 





The kitchen, a region not generally considered 
attractive to guests, is here made one of the ex- 
hibits of the house, the management taking a 
most justifiable pride in showing their guests 
over this department. 

The table is of the best, notwithstanding the 
difficulty experienced in supplying the delicacies 
in their season, and the service is ample and 
well organized. 

Mails arrive and depart daily, and the tele- 
graph connects with the house ; so that though 
apparently far out in the wilderness one may 
have their fingers, as it were, on the wires lead- 
ing to civilization. 

As for amusements, one need never want. 
Great breezy piazzas encircle the hotel, where 
music is supplied afternoons and evenings, and 
light boats, which by the way, are larger and 
steadier than are ordinarily used in the Adiron- 
dacks, are furnished for hire; shady walks and 
mountain climbing, hunting and fishing, all 
claim their attention here as in other lake-side 
resorts. 

There is also a little steamer on the lake that 
leaves the landing near the hotel every morning, 
affording one the opportunity of seeing and en- 
joying the different types of the wildest and 
most beautiful of Adirondack scenery along the 
shores of Eagle, Utowanah, Raquette, and 
Forked Lakes. Those desiring a more extended 
account of the beauty and healthfulness of this 
region may consult Dr. James J. Levick’s article 
in the Public Ledger of Philadelphia under date 
of August 8th, 1881, or by addressing Prospect 
House, Blue Mountain Lake, Hamilton Co., N. 
Y. The house is kept open during winter, and 
has become a considerable resort for those visit- 
ing the mountains at that time either from choice 
or for health. The house having been built 
with this in view, the guests will certainly find 
themselves most comfortably entertained. 
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SEA SHORE COTTAGES. 


Drawn expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The above design is a cheap double seashore 
cottage ; it is intended to be built upon piles 
without cellar; every inch is utilized; it can be 
well built for fifteen hundred dollars for the pair 
by a reliable contractor; we will make full 
drawings and specifications to build the same 
for 25 dollars. We consider it quite an archi- 
tectural feat to make the design and carry it out 
at anything near the above price, 750 dollars 





each. When nicely and tastefully painted, it 
will look like a gentleman’s retreat. All people 
think they can build, and they try the experi- 
ment without an architect, and it always turn 
out a failure. 

Hobbs’ architecture of 123 designs and plans 
of residences sent post free to any address on 
receipt of $3.50; also Hobbs’ catalogue, contain- 
ing 18 designs and plans of houses, post free, 35¢, 
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Fig. 6. 
For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 20. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Work Department. 
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For description see Work Department. 
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For description see Work Department. 





















NOW WAS I WRONG? 


Words by ree t ROWE. Music by LOUIS ENGEy, 

























1. ’Twasa pleas - ant day in A-pril, For the ( 
2. ForthI wan - der’d in the sunshine, How the 
8. Was it then the pleas - ant sunshine, Or my 

eS siika Ab icevecsen 4. HowI scold - ed, how I blam’d him, That he 
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sun shone in the sky,..... And had scat - ter’d all the 
r-fumedair smelt sweet,.... Till 1 stroll’d down by 2 

thoughts that were so decp, ... . That soonclosed my drow - 

should be-have like this,..... But he on - ly laughed a 
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showers, Leav-ing flow’rs and trees quite Ws 0 tne Moe c 
meadow, To a_ pleas-ant rus - tic seat): >: sn lte *T was e- 

eyelids, And I - sank in peaceful sleep?..... Till 1 

answered. With just an -  oth-er Pre ey Then he 
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Published in sheet form; 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO., agis. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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NOW WASI WRONG? 








thought I might just ven-ture Thro’ the wood to Stray a- 
pough for two, ex - act - ly, ae -5 did not pass a- 
gent - ly _ was a - wak-en’d By a_ kiss both sweet and 
coax’d, and begg’d, and pray’d me, There and then to name the 













are Just to hear the song - birds trill- ing, Sure- ly, 
oe. . £5. 4 But 1 thought Id rest a min-ute, Sure-ly, 
‘ And be - side me sat my lov’d one, Sure- ly, 


= ‘ . . Till for peace - sake I as - sent - ed, Sure- ly, 


LY 












could not be wrong, ... Just to hear the song - birds 


that could not be wrong, ... But I thought I'd rest a 
that was ver - y wrong, ... And be-side me sat my 
you don’t think me wrong, ... Till for peace - sake I as - 





trill - ing, Sure-ly, that could not 





min - ute, Sure -ly, that could not wrong. . . ; 
lov’d one, Sure-ly, that was ver - Weems, .... . 
sen - ted, Sure-ly, you dont think me owrong.... 
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SIZE | FULL CLOTH HALF RUSSIA 
1 


Inches No. PRICE | No. |. Price 





| 


8x5 | 125 | $ 60 | 133 | $ 90 
9%x6 126 65 134 1.00 
93%4x6% || 127 7O || 135 | 1.05 
10Y%x6% | 128 75 1.10 
10%x714 | Godey 60 i 1.00 
| 1.15 
1.20 








11%x734_—s||,_—s«129 85 
113%x8Y4% || «130 90 
124x834 || 131 95 
12 x9 | 132 1.00 





1.25 


1.30 
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Full Cloth. Half Russia. 
Sheet Music Binder. - $1.00 $1.25 








ANY SIZE OR STYLE MADE TO ORDER. 


To ASCERTAIN PricE—Add length and width of paper 
or magazine (in inches) together, and multiply 


For Fuiui Ciortn, by 6 cents. 
For HALF Russia, by 9 cents. 
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y« GELEBRATED BY GIVING EAGH PERSON SENDING 


—+ $2.00 A 
GODEY’s LfADY’S BOOK FOR ONE YEAR, 
IN A BEAUTIFUL BINDER, POST 
FREE, IF SENT BEFORE 

SEPTEMBER 157. 














